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T is not easy to get the better of Mr. Disraeli. The slowly sink- 
ing reputation of the Government has been suddenly revived 

by one of those dramatic and yet statesmanlike coups in which 
the author of ** Alroy” delights. It was announced on Friday 
that the British Government had purchased the 177,000 shares in 
the Suez Canal belonging to the Khedive, for £4,000,000 sterling. 
The Khedive was authorised, it was stated, to draw at sight for 
the money upon Rothschilds. As there are but 400,000 shares 
in the Canal, the British Government may soon acquire, or more 
probably has already acquired, a preponderant interest in the under- 


suffrages of the electors by placards, circulars, or any other ad- 
ministrative or official document ;” but the proposal was resisted 
by the Government, and on a division, negatived by 318 
to 314. This remarkable vote can only have been secured 
by a union of all the Monarchical parties, and seems to 
show that they all expect some benefit from official candi- 
datures. M. Dufaure, however, in the course of a discussion 
which was raised upon the vote, declared that to suppose the 
Government would support Monarchical candidates was to insult 
the entire Cabinet. Note that whenever an answer must be given 
in a decidedly Constitutional sense, it is always M. Dufaure who 
is chosen to give it. Now, M. Dufaure is, next to Léon Say, the 
man most likely to leave this Cabinet. 


The severe Press Law recently submitted by the Prussian 
Government to the German Parliament has been, it is stated, 
rejected by the Federal Council. If the proposal was energeti- 
cally pushed, this vote would be important, as the Council 
rarely resists Prussia, which, indeed, with her habitual sup- 
porters, Baden and the Saxon Duchies, can ensure a majority; 
but it is more probable that the support was weak, Prince 
Bismarck having become aware that the German Reichstag would 
seriously modify the Bill. It is, indeed, difficult to understand 
what the Chancellor can want with more power, when he can 
practically imprison anybody for saying anything or translating 





taking, and of course no British Ministry would take such a step 
in anticipation of the consent of Parliament, except for the gravest | 
geasons of State. It is, therefore, believed, and we imagine with | 
justice, that the step indicates a policy finally adopted by the 
Government, Which policy can only be to maintain the neutrality 
of Egypt and the safety of the Suez Canal at all hazards. If the 
Khedive, who must have assented to the British scheme, as other- | 
wise he could have put up his shares to an auction among the | 
Powers, can secure the needful independence,—well ; if not, we | 
must secure it for him. 


; 


The effect of this measure on ’Change was to depreciate Con- 
sols, the idea being that the Government would not have been so 
decided unless aware that very serious events were in prepara- 
ration. In spite of the urgent denials of. officials everywhere, 
the Continent is full of rumours of war in spring. Orders have | 
undoubtedly been received in Gallicia to repair bridges, | 
&e., on the Russian frontier—orders interpreted to mean | 
that Russian troops are coming south, whereas they may | 
mean that Austrian troops are going north—and the Times | 
is repeating, with a persistency very unlike itself, that Austria 
must occupy the insurgent provinces of Turkey. If such an 
occupation has been predetermined, a point on which we have 
no information, the new struggle will be between Austria and 
Russia ; and the parties to it will be possibly Russia, anxious for her 
road to Constantinople, and aided by France, eager for a Russian 
alliance, against Austria, determined to spread eastward, and aided 
by Germany, determined that Russia shall not gather strength ; 
with England standing aloof, but keeping a fast grip on Egypt. 
There is still strong hope that the Powers may shrink from actual 
war, and still immense confusion as to their true drift, but it is | 
impossible to doubt that the situation is becoming dangerous, or 
that an accident may break up the present armed peace. All 
rumours should be received for weeks to come with distrust, but 
confidence in continued quiet will be unwise. 





The French Assembly continues its discussion on the Electoral 
Law, but no vote has yet been taken on the third reading of 


clause 14, substituting election by districts for election by depart- 
ments. It is not expected that the vote on the second reading 
Will be reversed, as the Assembly is evidently ready to support 


the 


the Government in almost any act. <A serious endeavour, for 
Inst 


“nce, was made on Tuesday to moderate the interference of 
by forbidding them to “designate a candidate to the 


Officials, 


anything he does not like. Only a censorship could make him 
more absolute. 

Mr. Forster made a striking speech to his Bradford constituents 
on Monday, on some leading portions of which we have com- 
‘mented elsewhere. He spoke strongly of ‘the ability, the 
courage, and conscientious industry” with which Lord Harting- 
ton had fulfilled the difficult duties of the Liberal leadership; and, 
as regards the Government, he did full justice to the Liberalism 
of Mr. Cross in his successful effort to amend the labour laws, and 
to the wisdom and generous Imperial policy of Lord Carnarvon. 
He commented but briefly on the Conservative blunders, remark- 
ing somewhat epigramnatically on the Admiralty’s ‘ Vanguard’ 
Minute that it was natural enough for the leaders of a party 
who advised ‘‘a leap in the dark,” to approve of a commander 
who determined to keep up steam in a dense fog; but he more than 
compensated for these sarcasms by pointing out to the present 
Government its great advantages for dealing successfully with the 
question of local government and local taxation. He thought we 
wanted not only county boards, but village municipalities, as well 
as municipalities for towns. There is nota village in Ontario (Canada) 
or in the United States which has not a municipality of its own ; 
and if such municipalities had but existed in England when the Edu- 
cation question came up, they would have offered the greatest facili- 
ties for dealing adequately with it. In regard to our Education policy, 
a very critica] moment had arrived. If we did not go forw 2d, we 
must go back. And Mr. Forster earnestly deprecated retraci: ¢ our 
steps, either in relation to compulsion, or in relation to ti limi- 
tation of the grants allowed to voluntary schools depending 
primarily on private subscriptions, or finally, in relation to the 
veto on sectarian teaching in Board Schools. 


On the subject of the county franchise, Mr. Forster pro- 
duced some striking statistics. It was objected, he said, that you 
could not admit another million of voters into the counties with- 


| out giving the counties a larger proportion of representation than 


they have at present, since the counties would then have 57 per 
cent. of the voters, and without a redistribution of seats, only 
38 per cent. of the Members. Nor did he object to the plea 
so founded for redistribution. Still there are greater anom- 
alies than this would be, even in our existing system. ‘There are 
seventy-one boroughs in England and Wales which contain only 
four per cent. of the voters, while they return sixteen per cent. 
of the Members ; and again, there are ten other boroughs (outside 
London) which, while they contain sixteen per cent. of the votcrs, 


<< 
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return less than five per cent. of the Members; and in London, the | The people care nothing for the liberty of the Press, « What ig 
matter is even worse. Asregardsanomalies, then, the anomalies of the | more essential to them is to eat, drink, and sleep well,” If the 
existing system offer quite as much reason for redistribution as the | Empire came back, it would suppress the octroi, change the law 
anomalies introduced by granting county suffrage Would offer. With | of suecession—that is, we presume, claim for the State a large 
regard, too, to the prospects of the Liberal party, Mr. Forster men- | share in successions—and so rearrange taxation as to press lesg 
tioned some striking facts :—‘* A change of five per cent. (that is, heavily on the poor. This cynical speech was well received, and 
of one in twenty in the votes of only sixty-seven English constituen- | M. de Cassagnac has obtained much applause for his daring ; but 
cies) would turn our present Liberal minority of 115 into a majority | the Republicans say the meeting was packed, and the workmen 
of 39, and a change in 1,900 votes throughout 34 boroughs, | ask the speaker to another meeting, which, however, he declines 
would turn the whole majority of the Conservatives into a/as he suspects an ambuscade. ‘ 
minority of 58. That certainly shows how very susceptible a 
balance the English representative system is; how slight a} ‘The trial of the Whitechapel murder, or alleged murder, 
change in the current of feeling will produce a great effect on the | has been going on all the week, with very little that is startling, 
delicately-balanced lever of national representation. Certainly, very few new turns in the evidence, to break the monotony of 
if any one man in the Liberal party could be expected to initiate | a somewhat tedious repetition of the testimony already detailed 
such a revulsion of feeling, that one man would be Mr. Forster. | in the inquest and the preliminary investigation. One or two 

- of the witnesses added to their previous evidence little bits. 
of statement which somewhat took the Court by surprise, and 
which certainly will be made the most of by Mr. Besley in 
his speech in defence of Henry Wainwright. It is hoped 
that the verdict may be given on Tuesday next. There 
was a quaint little bit of insight given into the customs of 
pawnbrokers by one of the witnesses on Thursday, who had lent 
money on Harriet Lane’s ring and keeper, pawned by her under 


Mr. Forster also corrected a curious misstatement of the Con- 
servative Press, to some extent countenanced by ambiguous words 
of Lord Hartington’s, as to the dependence of the Libera] majority 
of the late Government on Scotland and Ireland. In point of 
fact, as Mr. Forster showed, there was after the elections of 
1868 a Liberal majority in all three portions of the kingdom, 


separately. Both in 1865 and in 1868 we had a clear majority in 
England alone; in the former year it was 36, and in the latter year | the name of ‘ King,’ and had given them back on their redemption 


England, though less disposed to Liberal views than | before she left her lodgings for the last time. It came out that 
Scotland, because less thoroughly educated, is Conservative only | it is the habit of pawnbrokers to name all women “ Ann,” and all 
by fits and starts, when recoiling from the Liberal spur, and| men “ John.” The Lord Chief Justice justly remarked that these 
oblivious of that dull, dead-weight Conservative pressure which | generic names for men and women might lead to great confusion, 
is the nemesis of a Conservative régime. if it came to a question of identification. Indeed, we should have 

- a thought that half the tickets taken out would be Ann or John 
Smiths, Ann or John Browns, and so on, and that a good many 
struggles for particular articles of redeemed property might be 
provoked by this practice. And even if John Bull’s name has 
determined the name of all the men, why Ann for the women? Is 
it because it is the name nearest to the indefinite article, and the 
indefinite article is thought to be the most appropriate part of 
speech for one who recklessly parts with definite articles? 





it was 40, 


The insurgents in Perak would appear to have suffered a defeat 
on the 15th, when Commander Sterling, and Captain ‘ Whittla,” of 
the 10th, with 250 men, 5 guns, and 2 rockets, attacked four 
stockades, and of course, having learned to use civilised 
weapons, instead of pelting stockades with English lives, carried 
them. It is thought tliat this success may end the insur- 
rection, but that is not certain, as it seems that Sir W. 
Jervois had, before the outbreak, issued proclamations announcing oe 
the virtual annexation of Perak. ‘The Residents are toadminister} Sir James Hannen has decided to accept the secondary evi- 
the districts in the name of Sultan Abdoollah, to appoint all judges | dence tendered by Miss Sugden, the daughter of the late Lord 
and magistrates, and to receive and expend all revenues, that is, in | St. Leonard's, as to the contents of the old peer’s missing will. 
fact, togovern the country. Wehave remarked upon this situation | In doing so, he was guided not only by the high character which 
elsewhere, but may notice here that the Colonial Office denies the | Miss Sugden received on all sides,—the present Lord St. 
existence of any orders for annexation, and intimates that it knew | Leonard’s (the grandson of the late peer), whose legal ad- 
nothing of these proclamations. Ample force is now at hand at| visers suggested that the will had been revoked to in- 
Perak, even excluding the 3rd Buffs, who have not yet left Cal-| crease the amount of the property which would go with the 
cutta, to face anything but a religious war, and this, as we have | peerage, not venturing for a moment to dispute that high 
before stated, it may be difficult to proclaim. character,—but by a good deal of confirmatory evidence, and 
especially by the close correspondence of the remaining codicils 

The Prince of Wales docs not appear much delighted with | With the provisions of the will as recited by Miss Sugden ; and 
his first introduction to Indian sport. He was, to judge from further, by the consideration that as the coolness between the 
the telegrams, bored with the hunting of deer by trained leopards, | late Lord St. Leonard’s and his grandson had lasted up to the time 
a cruel sport, interesting only for the wonderful speed attained for of the old peer’s death, it was morally improbable that he should 
a few hundred yards by pursuer and pursued. A _ trained have revoked the will at the last moment only to increase the 
cat and a hare would show as much sport. Of these considerations, 
succeed, again, in the “ pig-sticking,” as it is called in India— the strongest, no doubt, is the correspondence of the remaining 
the hunt of the wild boar—which is a both exciting and | Codicils with the provisions recited as belonging to the missing 
manly sport, as the beast is a public nuisance, and has, more- will; and this is a guarantee which no disinherited son who relies on 
over, a fair chance of killing you. On the first day the boars | this case as likely to secure him the property, ifthe only destroys 
kept out of the way, and on the second the Prince insisted | the existing will and reproduces one favourable to himself from 
on riding an English horse, a splendid animal, but entirely un- | “memory,” will be able to secure. Otherwise there would bea 
used to the particular sport, and of course outdone by any trained | certain degree of danger in a precedent which makes so light of 
Arab present. He has seen an clephant-fight, a strange spectacle, | the presumption that a lost will has been intentionally destroyed, 
but with no more sport about it for the spectator than a prize- | and so revoked, and which so well rewards a feat of memory, In 
fight, and has still to take part in the one really noble sport of | the absence of more accurate evidence. Still, undoubtedly Sir 
India, a tiger-hunt. As he has started for Colombo, he will see | James Hannen is right in this case, and if it be a somewhat 
this first in Bengal. Per -apeeal precedent for posterity, posterity must take care of 
itself, or else get the law altered as to the admissibility of 








He did not! estates which went with the peerage. 


M. Paul de Cassagnac, the Bonapartist publicist, who protests secondary evidence of a will where no will can be found. 

against the freedom of the Press, and uses language which makes | ae 

one almost agree with him, has made a speech in Belleville. It} Unpleasant intelligence was received on Monday from the 
was a compound of humour, bravado, and impudence. Tle] Cape. Mr. A. J. Van Breda, the Assistant-Treasurer-General, 
accused Gambetta of cowardice for leaving Paris in a balloon to! was arrested for the theft of £52,567, which, it is alleged, he 
take charge of the war outside Paris, declared that the sons of | abstracted from the Treasury, and “lent” to friends, most of 
Jules Simon entered an ambulance, and asserted that Jules | them officials, and some of them in the Treasury. Defalcations 
Favre had falsified public documents. He did not defend | are possible, of course, in England, as well as the Cape Colony, 
the 2nd of December, 1852, but maintained that all| but it came out in the investigations that the defalcations extend 
done on that. day was condoned by the plc¢biscite, for! over a period of fifteen years, that the books are so badly kept 
‘*the people have the right to pardon, to change, to do all.” | that the examining accountants appointed by Government were 
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x months hunting out the facts, and that the Treasurer-General 
never has the keys of his own department in his possession. No 
kind of thorough audit appears to be attempted. The affair was 
revealed, apparently after years of silence, by an accountant in the 
office. Mr. Van Breda was held to bail in £10,000, but is reported 
to be suffering from mental derangement. 


A Coroner has been elected this week for Suffolk, and the 
electors, who made the whole business a party affair, have elected 
an auctioneer, Mr. Chaston. We wish other counties would 
follow the example, and elect coroners still more unfitted for the 
office by training and pursuits. There would then be a fair 
chance that this anomalous absurdity in our system, the election 
of a judge with serious powers and duties, by a mob, would be 
summarily abolished, and the Coroners chosen, like the County- 
Court Judges, on the responsibility of the Lord Chancellor. The 
ovly effect of the present system is to keep up a thoroughly bad 
precedent, and degrade an office which, if a few more duties 
were thrown on it, might be made extremely useful. 


The Eton dispute has produced a dropping fire of contro- 
versy in the Times this week, but without shedding any new 
light on it Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen and his opponent, 
« Quondam Etonensis,” have both written again, Mr. Hugessen 
better than last week, and his anonymous foe not worse. 
But Dr. Hornby’s ‘‘case”’ against Mr. Browning has not been 
elicited, and Dr. Hornby’s partisans carefully avoid the one 
hopelessly weak point in their side of the dispute, the great un- 
fairness shown by Dr. Hornby and the Governing Body in not 
acquainting Mr. Browning with the nature of the charges made 
against him. It appears too, as will be seen by the correspondence 
printed in another column, that Mr. Browning's is not the only 
cease of hardship among the senior masters,—Mr. Wayte having 
also been recently superseded by a younger man, in a manner that 
has led to Mr. Wayte’s resignation. Unquestionably the triangular | 
duel between the Governing Bodies, Head Masters, and Assistant- 
Masters of our public schools is becoming a formidable evil | 
and the relative positions of these chief factors in our secondary- | 
education system greatly needs, as Mr. Henry Sidgwick ably | 
argues in another page, careful readjustment. 





cern 





Cardinal Manning opened on Tuesday a new Roman-Catholic | 


Church at Oxford, dedicated to St. Aloysius. He took as his text 
the motto of Oxford University, ‘‘ Dominus illuminatio mea,” ‘* The | 
Lord is my light,” and descanted on her great fall since the time 
when, fed on the medieval philosophy of the Church, she was the | 
nursing- mother of great saints, and on her vastly inferior position in 
the present day, when, given up to wranglings of human schools 
over doubtful theories, she has become the intellectual minister to 
ahesitating and fragmentary world. ‘There is, no doubt, truth in 
the comment. A University cannot pretend to give the same 
solidity to character, when the foundation of all her learning is 
laid in a quicksand of mutable opinions, as she can when the | 
elementary assumptions of the intellectual world are at 

least all fixed, whether they be true false. Character | 
loses, we freely admit, though knowledge gains, by the unfix- | 
ing of the great landmarks of belief; but that is no reason 
why we are to shut our eyes to unsettling phenomena in the | 
intellectual field of view, which force themselves on the observation 
of all open-eyed observers, and which are not of human making, 
though they furnish the answer to human questioning. ‘Che Church 
which is ‘*founded on a rock” must be an Observatory as well asa 

Chureh, or it cannot be even a Church of the highest order. It | 
would be dificult to assert this of Rome, who no doubt looks , 
strictly to God as her light, but modulates very carefully with 

coloured media the rather old fashioned window-panes by which | 
she allows that light to enter in. 


or 


The Duke of Modena, Archduke Francis of Austria, is dead. | 
He was remarkable for the unflinching * legitimacy” of his opinions, 
for his large fortune, which he used principally to help Don 
Carlos, and for a shadowy claim to the throne of Great Britain, 
as the eliest representative of the Stuarts. He dies child- | 
less and intestate, and his great fortune, amounting to nearly | 
£7,500,000, will, it is stated, be divided into three shares, one 
going to the Comtesse de Chambord, who is already rich, another 
to the mother of Don Carlos, and a third to a niece of the Arch- ; 
duke. It is not likely that his inheritance will bring the Comte | 
de Chambord nearer to the throne of France, but Don Carlos’s | 


| two-thirds of the members 


share may be an additional inducement to him to retire from a 
hopeless contest. The Archduke’s fortune was unusual among 
Princes, though they have lately caught the trick of accumulation; 
but if Mr. W. Astor, whose death is telegraphed from New York, 
is the millionaire of that name, we may witness next week the 
distribution of a really first-class fortune. He ought to have 
died one of the wealthiest individuals in the world. 


This day week an accident happened to the ‘Iron Duke,’ near 
Plymouth, which has been very variously reported, and the official 
account of which, published on Thursday, if it tells the whole truth, 
does not bear out the alarm at first expressed. As we have else- 
where shown, however, there is no little reason to believe that the 
official account of Thursday passes over the ‘‘ bad quarter of an 
hour” with very little notice, and dilates only on the much better 
quarter of aa hour which followed it. However, it is not ques- 
tioned that the steam-condenser of the ‘Iron Duke’ got too hot, 
that sea-water was admitted to cool it,—that the weakness of 
certain valves admitted this sea-water into the bilge, and so that 
the iron ship was rapidly getting a dangerous amount of water into 
her. The doubt is as to the delay, if any, in discovering the cause 
of the rush of water and in closing the valves which admitted it. 
In the meantime, the ‘Iron Duke’ had not taken her powder on 
board, and had no means, therefore, of firing distress-shots; nor 
was the signal *“ for immediate assistance ” soon seen by her con- 
sorts; indeed, there might have been no consorts to see it. The 
signal appears to have been annulled before any assistance came. 


We observe with pleasure that the Foreign office has at once 
issued the instructions for which Mr. Plimsoll asked, that an 
expenditure of £2 should be authorised by every English Consul 
or Vice-Consul in foreign ports, for the purpose of inspecting 
any English ship loaded with grain leaving that port—an expen- 
diture which Mr. Plimsoll says is enough to secure the carrying- 
out of the Act of this year in the only way which will make 
grain cargoes safe. The promptness of the Foreign Office in 
acting on Mr. Plimsoll’s advice is very commendable. 


A curious case affecting Clubs and Club-law was decided on 
Saturday last by Sir James Bacon. A suit was brought by the Hon. 
Spencer Lyttelton against the Committee of the Junior Naval 


| and Military Club, to set aside the expulsion of Mr. Lyttelton 


from the Club, as having been made capriciously, and not in good 
faith. This Club has a rule that if, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, the conduct of any member is injurious to the character 
and interests of the Club, the Committee may, by a majority of 
present at a meeting, call upon him to 
resign, and if he refuses, expel him. It was by virtue of this rule that 
Mr. Lyttleton, who had taken a strong line in resisting the policy of 
the Committee, was expelled, and Sir James Bacon held that, having 
consented to accept this rule when he became a member of the 
Club, he must be bound by it, unless he could show that the 
power exercised was not exercised in good faith, and this Sir James 
3acon held that he had not shown. ‘The moral of the matter 
appears to be that candidates for election to Clubs should care- 
fully consider the rules of the club they desire to join, before they 
are elected, and know precisely what the contract is to which they 


‘are anxious to commit themselves, a course which is, we suspect, 


seldom adopted. Would Mr. Lyttelton have delivered himself 


| hand and foot into the power of the Committee of the Junior 


Naval and Military Club, to be expelled or not, as they saw fit, 
if he had duly considered what he was about? ‘The Committee 
of the Junior Naval and Military Club appear to act with the 
promptitude of youth, and to emulate the stern discipline of the 
Services from which they draw their members. 


Prince Bismarck, whose health is quite restored, has made an 
important speech in the German Parliament, declaring that he 
never would consent to govern Germany through a * college” of 
Ministers, whose corporate responsibility reduced the authority 
of their president, the Chancellor, to nothing. He could do 
nothing of his own motion, He also expressed his preference for 
indirect taxation, which the taxpayer could adjust to his means 
and opportunities, and for a severe income-tax on all persons enjoy- 
ing more than £300 a year. He is in favour also of equal suc- 
cession-duties on land and personalty, and altogether seems to 
have been reading Mr. Gladstone's speeches, or one of Mr. Greg’s 
papers upon English finance. 


Consols were at the latest date 94} to 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ENGLAND AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 


HE Government has recovered by a single act of far-sighted 
courage the reputation damaged by the many failures of 

the present Recess. The purchase of the Khedive’s shares in 
the Suez Canal on behalf of the British Government is a most 
important step, and one which it required no small courage and 
decision to adopt. It is no light thing for a British Minister 
to promise £4,000,000 sterling, and engage in an enterprise 
which may cost millions more, without consulting Parliament, 
and that the Cabinet has ventured to do this is an evidence of 
energy which is as unexpected as it is agreeable. The negotia- 
tion, moreover, has been managed in the most reassuring way. Its 
entire history, its suddenness, its complete success, its audacity 
—for the news will fall like a thunderbolt both in Paris and Con- 
stantinople—serves to show that on some points at least there is 
firmness in British counsels; that our Government can still 
ensure perfect secrecy in a most important transaction ; 
and that our statesmen have not forgotten that national 
wealth, though sometimes an embarrassment, can some- 
times also be used as a most potent weapon. The 
country would, we believe, applaud the act even if it 
were less wise than it is, in its satisfaction that the Govern- 
ment had acted in one foreign affair with energy, speed, and 
secrecy, and its content will not be diminished as it reflects on 
the wisdom of the act itself. Mr. Disraeli has purchased, at a 
cost which to England means nothing, and which, indeed, may 
possibly prove to be almost nominal, the profit from the 
Canal ultimately exceeding the low interest paid by this country 
for money, a predominant vote in the management of a Canal 
which is of vital importance, not only to our commerce, though 
it is probable that the whole Asiatic trade of Europe may yet 
pass through this channel, but to the permanent security of our 
Asiatic possessions. He has saved Egypt, moreover, from a 
collapse which might have precipitated all manner of questions 
with disastrous haste, and has announced, as we conceive, the 
commencement of a novel and sound course of action in the East. 
It would be affectation to deny that the British Government 
has purchased a preponderating vote in the Suez Canal for 
political reasons, and though Continental publicists will 
declare the transaction a mystery, it is not hard for English- 
men to understand what those reasons are. There can be 
little doubt, or at all events, there is little doubt in this 
country, in spite of denials at St. Petersburg, and cross- 
purposes at Vienna, and silence in Berlin, that the Eastern 
Question is about to be reopened; that Turkey is in danger, 
either from within or without; and that Great Britain is 
called upon to decide once more upon her course in the East. 
There can be little doubt either that her usual course of 
appearing, to use M. Lemoinne’s expression, as “the sworn and 
authorised [patentée] protectress of the independence, the 
sovereignty, and the integrity of the Ottoman Empire ” is no 
longer supported by public opinion. Twenty years of painful 
experience have disenchanted Englishmen with the Turks. 
They will not spend their soldiers or their money any more 
to preserve an empire which only exists by ignoring the 
commonest principle of civil justice, namely, the equal rights 
of all creeds, which is detested by the majority of its subjects, 
and which is so badly administered, that with almost bound- 
less resources it has borrowed £200,000,000 in fifteen years, 
and so wasted the money that it is compelled to repudiate 
half the Debt. A new policy must be found, and the British 
Government has found one which may be unsuccessful, but is, 
at all events, decided, intelligible, and moderate. Turkey must 
defend herself. If she proves unable, and the ultimate arrange- 
ment of her affairs threatens the interests or the honour of Great 
Britain, her voice will be given for a course which, if neces- 
sary, she will support by force. What that course will be 
is not signified, or is, perhaps, not yet decided, though if 
the Zimes has been inspired, it is clear enough, namely, to 
support Austrian claims to the reversion of European Turkey 
as against Russian—but meanwhile she guards her one im- 
perative individual interest by assuming the control, not of 
Egypt, as M. John Lemoinne asserts, and still less of Egypt 
and Syria, but of thearm of thesea through which her commerce 
and her soldiers must henceforth pass to Asia, If the Khedive, 
who obviously understands and approves the arrangement, can 
remain independent enough or friendly enough to Great Britain 
to make the Canal safe, he may, if he will abolish slavery by 
the Indian method, remain as safe as Seindiah or the Nizam, 
and pursue in his own way the policy of civilising Egypt. 





Many Englishmen may wish for the new and burdensome task 
of civilising Africa from Alexandria to the Lakes, for that ig 
what the absorption of Egypt would imply; but the Govem- 
ment will avoid that task if possible, will support and amelio- 
rate the Khedive’s Government, and will await calmly the 
result of the great experiment, merely insisting against al] 
the world, and at any hazard, that she shall remain the 
chief trustee of her and the world’s most important highway, 
That may be—we will discuss that point directly—a selfish 
policy, but at least it is not a treacherousone. Turkey remains 
as before; the Khedive is not only unmolested, but supported ; 
and the countries of the Mediterranean have an additional 
guarantee for the safety of their indispensable road. 

But, retorts M. John Lemoinne, this is a cynical policy. If 
you “ protect ” Egypt, why should not France protect Belgium ? 
France does protect her; France is one of her guaranteeing 
Powers, bound, as England will be in Egypt, to remain friendly 
while the conditions of her friendship are fulfilled. Does M, 
Lemoinne mean to assert that if Belgium massacred French- 
men, or declared war on France, or entered the Germanic 
Federation, or fell into such hopeless anarchy that transit was 
unsafe, the French Government would be bound to look on 
unmoved? And if it would not look on unmoved, in what 
respect would its motives differ from those which actuate Great 
Britain on the Nile? The neutrality of Egypt is as vital to us as 
the neutrality of Belgium to France, and we are securing it by 
the same means,—namely, by insisting that its control, or 
rather, that the control of its special right of way, shall pass 
into no foreign hands. Even if we held Port Said, we should 
be in no better position as regards Egypt than France is in as 
regards Belgium, she possessing by nature the south-westward 
gates of the little State. The truth is that M. Lemoinne, 
like most French publicists, is indignant that England 
should reap the benefit of M. de Lesseps’ work, annoyed 
that she should not need firm French alliance in the East, 
enraged that she should be prepared to resist in certain con- 
tingencies a Power to which France looks as her most hopeful 
immediate ally. He is therefore, with grave imprudence, help- 
ing to create an anti-English excitement in Paris, which may 
easily be carried to injudicious lengths. Nothing could be 
more ill-judged, or wasteful in the interests of France herself. 
M. Lemoinne may rely upon it, that while this country upon all 
Asiatic questions must and will take a course of her own, 
guided only by her conscience and her interests, as indifferent 
to friendships as to menaces, she is nevertheless the firm friend 
of the French people, rejoices in the immense prosperity of 
France, and if it were conceivably possible that diplomacy 
could restore Lorraine to France, would be enthusiastic for the 
project. That she failed France in her hour of need may be true, 
as it may also be true that the failure was unavoidable, but the 
way to make her repent is not to taunt her with “cynicism” for 
a change of policy forced on her by the hopeless folly of her 
former ally and the disruption of all European alliances. Would 
France help us to defend the Turkish Empire? Not a bit of it. 
M. Lemoinne says he never believed in Turkey. Well, England 
has come round to his opinion, and is shaping her policy at 
last on the basis of his thought. Is it for that reason that M. 
Lemoinne, the spokesman of the Moderate politicians of France, 
denounces her policy as cynical, selfish, and unprincipled? In 
deciding that Egypt must remain as Egypt now is, independent 
of any European Power, whom is England betraying ? 

We do not know that the sentence is worth adding, but we 
| may add that there is no reason to believe that Mr. Disraeli’s 
| action will offend any Power, except perhaps France and Turkey. 
The “Imperial Powers,” whatever their designs or whatever 
their innocence, must long have known that whenever Turkey 
was shaking, England, whether she protected Turkey or not, 
would protect the Suez Canal, and beyond the natural 
commotion which follows any serious and dramatic coup, we 
expect no consequences from an act which merely announces 
‘that England takes the course which every man of foresight 

in Europe knew that sooner or later she would be compelled to 
| take. We expect the most serious protest to come from M. de 
| Lesseps, who, always disinterested and always patriotic, may 
| not find in the now assured solvency of his great enterprise 
suflicient compensation for the extinction of his dreams. 

















MR. FORSTER’S BRADFORD SPEECH. 
\y* FORSTER’S speech at Bradford on Monday was ot 
ph course delivered under conditions less narrow than Lord 
Hartington’s last week at Bristol, since the former was not under 
| the necessity of speaking on behalf of the Liberal party as well as 
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studied there the working of what is called the wire-pulling 
system in all its complexity. He duly marvelled at it, 
as a characteristic American institution, but earnestly hoped 
that it might always remain an American institution, and 
came back with a sincere desire to carry some form of Mr. 
Fawcett’s proposal for enabling minorities to combine against 
those powerful but mischievous devices which, when manipulated 
by astute wire-pullers, so often end in the misrepresentation of 
the true feeling of the people. The objection made against 
certain forms of these proposals,—Mr. Hare’s original scheme 
for personal representation, for instance,—has not unfrequently 
been that it would put too much power into the hands of pro- 
fessional agents. But the truth is, no doubt, that at least 
in the more moderate and restricted form in which the plan 
has been put forward by practical politicians, it would tell far 
more powerfully in favour of men with real convictions to re- 
present, than in favour of professional calculators, who would 
be put out, rather than aided, by the large discretion it would 
| leave in the hands of people with political preferences of their 
own. Mr. Forster shows the courage, somewhat rare among 
our leading politicians, to avow not only his faith in the popular 
power, as the only ultimate power in any State, but his distrust 
of those bald modes of consulting the popular will which are 
but the rough devices of a very short experience, and which are 
already showing their inadequacy most conspicuously in the 
country where they have been most elaborately tested. He 
evinces neither the blind prejudices of Mr. Bright on this head, 
nor the extreme caution of Lord Hartington. 

A third feature in Mr. Forster’s speech, which we observe 
with pleasure, is his sagacious comment on the relative com- 
position of the Conservative and Liberal parties;—a com- 
ment to some extent novel as well as true. He says that 
though the Conservatives boast of the discipline of the'r party 
with some justice, yet that in reality there is far more differ- 
ence of tone and temper between those Conservatives who would 
| like to go back, and those Conservatives who prefer going on, 
opinion than to introduce measures like the Endowed Schools though only at a moderate rate, than there is between the 
Bill and the Mercantile Shipping Bill and the Judicature | different shades of Liberals, who all wish to advance, though 
Bill, without sufficient belief in the solid character of | at different rates. The effect of the Conservative diver- 
these measures to justify any earnest official effort to carry | gencies of view is no doubt that, as Mr. Forster humorously 
them? or than to take the shilly-shally course which Mr. | said, the advance, when it is made as it is under a Liberal- 
Disraeli took last Session in relation to the Press and its reports ; minded Conservative like Mr. Disracli, is always advance 
of Parliamentary proceedings? or than to issue a Fugitive-| with a backward look, like that of a horseman who rides 
Slave Circular on the authority of the highest legal advice, | forward at a moderate pace, but with his face to the horse’s 
and then cancel it because newspapers and public meetings had | tail. And the illustration is more than an illustration. The 
declared against it? This is letting government be directed by | very vice of Mr. Disraeli’s best measures is precisely that,—that 
atmospheric tides rather than by deeply-weighed convictions. | they are all proposed with a view to present the appearance 
As Mr. Forster said in relation to this cancelled Circular, with | of holding to the past rather than that of preparing for the 
a weight which, perhaps, no other member of the Liberal future. That was the vice of the Endowed Schools Bill, of the 
party would have been able to claim for similar words,— | Regimental Exchanges Act, of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, and 
“If I had been Foreign Minister, and had been called to give of the policy pursued about the Merchant Shipping Bill. In all 
a definition of the rights and obligations of the country, | these cases, the Government were anxious to effect an improve- 
it would have taken a good many public meetings to make | ment, but all the time had their eyes so earnestly fixed on the 
me withdraw it.” And the few remarks which he had ocea- | eager regrets of the retrogressive party, that they could not do 
sion to make on the characteristic obstinacy alike of Brad- | their work efliciently, and indeed, tried to make it a compromise 
ford and of its Member, when both believe themselves to | between restoring the past and preparing for the future. The 
be in the right, in relation to his differences with some of | real difliculty with respect to Edueation will be the same. The 
his own constituents, were quite full enough of significance, | Liberal members of the Government are anxious for compul- 
rhen taken in connection with the political history of the last | sory education, The retrogrades would gladly see the collapse 
few years, to show that he meant what he said. The Minister| of all the School-Board part of the system, which is of its 
who bends most easily to the gusts of public opinion is never | essence. And the Government will botch their work by the 
founded his policy deep in his sympathy with the | fruitless effort to legislate with the purpose of the former, and 





Nov 
for himself. But, whether it be on that account, or in spite of 
that disadvantage,—for to some statesmen, responsibility lends 
new force and dignity, while it only imposes on others the 
anxieties of reserve,—certainly none of those who wished to 
see Mr. Forster chosen leader of the Liberal party a year ago 
will read his speech without feeling that, whether or not the 
decision then taken was the right one, they have every reason 
to regard their political preference as amply justified to 
themselves, and this though Mr. Forster’s own testimony 
to the merits of Lord Hartington’s mode of performing his 
responsible duties was as cordial and generous as the Liberal 
leader’s strongest supporters could have desired. What strikes 
one in the first place in the Bradford speech, especially as coming 
from one who, perhaps because he feels warmly with the people, 
has shown more firmness than most statesmen in resisting those 
superficial waves of impulsive feeling which often go by the name 
of “ public opinion,” was the evident pity, approaching to con- 
tempt, with which he views the dangerous facility of the present 
Government in altering its policy to suit the popular mood of 
the moment. He said very justly of Mr. Disraeli that he is so | 
strong. that he can for the moment afford to do many things 
which Mr. Gladstone never could have ventured to do, but that 
the exercise of this privilege, as he has recently exercised it, 
will not tend to increase the confidence reposed by the country 
in the Prime Minister. “It is a source of danger,” he said, 
“to any government not to have a definite purpose, so that it 
may be prevented from yielding to the sudden impulses of 
‘public opinion.” In one word, a government which has! 
taken so little deliberate thought for what it does as to steer | 
the ship out of her course whenever she encounters a formidable 
current of popular feeling, cannot duly respect the popular 
feeling to which it thus easily defers. For if it did, it would 
have so much confidence in the genuinely popular principles 
of its measures, as to be ready to struggle against what 
it would deem the superficial popular feeling which thwarted 
them. What can be less like true respect for popular 
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one who has 
people. 
for the rights of the people, was penetrated by scorn for the 


\clle way in which the Government has shown its willingness | 
*to add and alter many times till all be ripe and rotten.” Mr. 
Forster's tone shows that a truly popular government cannot, 
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S strong because it is a democracy, the government of a de- 
mocracy should be strong too, or else it will fail truly to repre- | 
sent the democracy. 

The 3 ] point on which Mr. Forster’s speech seems to us | 


1ently statesmanlike is, that he combines with his strong 
1 the county labourers fully represented, an 
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e! ‘fom from those curious popular prejudices, which 
are so very far from being genuinely democratic, against 
] . ° et . . 
44 modes representation of a novel type,—against all, in 


fail to entrust the whole influence of a con- 
‘ to the representatives of a mere majority. And Mr. 
rs opinion on this subject has all the more weight, 
1as been modified by studying the working of demo- 
most democratic of all countries. My. Forster, 


nz his American visit, went into Tammany Hall, and | 











Mr. Forster’s speech, though it was full of reverence | 


ion, be a pliant government; that, as a democracy | 


yet without alienating the sympathies of the latter. 
difference between Mr. Bentinck, for instance, and Mr. Cross, is 
a far wider difference than even that between Lord Hartington 
land Mr, Burt. 

And lastly, to pass over the passage about foreign policy, 
| which was thoroughly sound and good, though very brief, Mr. 


| Forster was exceedingly wise in his treatment of the Irish 
Home-rulers, Tle said plainly that Home-rule meant, in his 
mind, repeal of the Union,—which would be even much 
more disastrous for Ireland than for England,j—and that he 
could not, therefore, affect to give way on that head, but that 
he did not believe the Irish Liberals would ignore every poli- 
tical question brought before them except Home-rule, since 
they certainly did not do so last but had carried 
certain improvements in the Protection of Life and Property 
Act by accepting and giving aid wl the Irish and 
English Liberals could combine, and 


Session, 
a 1ere 
{ that he hoped the same 
reasonable policy would be pursued again. It was not from any 
depreciation of the importance of securing Trish equality with 
the other Members of Parliament in the discussion of the 
affairs of the Empire that he opposed I 


| Ifome-rule, on the con- 
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trary, it was from the strong conviction that an equal Irish 
share in the affairs of the Empire could not be ensured on the 
principles of Home-rule, that he resisted the policy of the 
Home-rulers, This is a wise and conciliatory, as well as a firm 
tone to take about the Irish grievances, and will at least make 
the refusal to entertain the question of Home-rule as little 
annoying to the Home-rule party as it may be. The tone in 
which our leaders occasionally warn off the Home-rulers from 
the Liberal party is rather that of men who think the advo- 
cacy of Home-rule a crime, than of men who only deem it a 
mistake. It is very wise in Mr. Forster to make Liberal Home- 
Tulers see that he does not wish to dissolve partnership with 
them on other matters, simply because he cannot join them in 
the one object to which they attach the most importance. 

Taken as a whole, the Bradford speech seems to us the 
largest-minded, as well as the hardest-headed, speech of the 
recess,—the one which presents Liberal ideas in their 
strongest as well as in their most attractive shape, and which, 
while it is full of candour to the higher efforts of the Conser- 
vative statesmen, best exposes the radical weakness of the 
Conservative party. 





THE WANT AT THE ADMIRALTY. 
es precisely it was that happened on Saturday last to 
the ‘Iron Duke’ the public do not even yet know, 
but there can be little doubt that the official narrative pub- 
lished in Thursday’s papers will be regarded by most people 
as the work of a kind of writer who is known in theology, 
and might well be known in official life, as a “ minimiser,”— 


that is, one who pares down and thins away what he does not | 


quite wish to believe, to its lowest terms. As the famous 
“ Tract 90” minimised the Evangelical drift of the Thirty- 


Nine Articles till it came to very little indeed which the High- | 


Church party could not cheerfully accept, so the official 
account of the accident to the ‘Iron Duke’ bears on it 
strong internal evidence of reducing the drift of her mis- 
adventure, whatever it was, to such dimensions that the 
Admiralty might be able cheerfully to believe it without losing 
its saving faith in the adequacy of its own system. When an 
official ends his description of an accident by sentences like 
the following, it is hard to doubt that he is making the 
least of the alarm on which he is reporting. The con- 
denser, we should premise, had become too hot, and the 
sea-water was let into the condenser to cool it, where- 
upon, says the official writer, “the springs on the hot- 
well valves proved weak under the additional pressure, 
and the water passed into the bilge. The cause of this 
not being at first known to the engineer, the engines were 
stopped, and all sea-communications were closed to ascertain it. 
The ship was thus in no possible danger. The captain, being 
uncertain how long the engines might be stopped, thought a 
tug might be wanted, and made the signal for assistance.” It 
is not merely that the independent accounts which the news- 
papers have obtained on the spot gave a different aspect to 
ihe difficulty, nor even that, to quote the Daily Neas, * every 
lificulty is thrown in the way of their seeking or verifying 
information,” but that the signal actually made,—at least so 
it was said in all the accounts, and the official statement does 
not contradict it, as it probably would if it were possible to do 
s0,—namely, “In want of immediate assistance,” was a much 
stronger one than the official account of the matter, which 
only reports the Captain’s opinion that a tug might perhaps 
be needed, would give the least idea of. One account says 
that “the springs of no fewer than four of the condenser- 
valves” were so stiff that they could not be closed, so 


that the water was pouring in through “four holes, each six 


inches in diameter.” This may be exaggeration, but the official 


account, though it states that all ‘ sea-communications ” were 
closed to ascertain the cause of the accident, does not state 
whether there was or was not any difficulty and delay about closing 
those communications; and if there was any such difficulty and 
delay, the danger before they were closed must have been very 
serious, though it may be quite true, as stated, that after the 


sea-communications were all closed the“ ship was in no possible , 


danger.” At all events, the impression made upon the public 
mind—and rightly made—will be that the accident was pro- 
bably much more serious than the official account would lead 
us to believe. The public will remember that Mr. Ward 
Hunt himself is. not indeed a minimiser, but a friend of the 
couleur-de-rose view of misfortunes, and that as he can even 
find a cheerful view of the sinking of the ‘ Vanguard,’ he 
will be likely to look out for the cheerfullest possible 


| view of the escape of the ‘Iron Duke.’ It might have been 
_ possible indeed that, considering his peculiar cast of humour 
| he would have himself preferred to dwell on the delights of 
| completely escaping from a peril so great and imminent 
| but he can hardly expect Admiralty officials to play into his 
hands while he is in such a mood, and probably the reception 
accorded to his gay speech at the Mansion House will make 
him too a “minimiser” for the present. 

But whatever may turn out to be the real character of the acci- 
dent to the ‘ Iron Duke,’ whether it be as trivial as the Admiralt 
now paint it, or as serious as the Times’ report first led us 
to believe, the inference which the public will legitimately 
| draw from it will be this, that so far as it goes, it tends to 
' eonfirm the whole tenour of the evidence taken on the sinking 
of the ‘Vanguard,’ that the organisation of the Engineering 
arrangements of our Iron Fleet is very imperfect; that 
we have outstripped in mechanical naval construction 
the training and capacities of the class of men who are 
responsible for the manipulation of these great machines, 
—and that the engineering department of our great iron 
ships ought to be controlled by officers of greater authority 
and higher position, and should be made of more importance 
than it now is. The relative moment of the art of naviga- 
tion and that of providing and adapting the motive-power by 
which the ship is moved, has totally changed since steam was 
| first used in our Navy, and unless we read the evidence of 
the *‘ Vanguard’ Court-Martial under a strange misconcep- 
| tion, the weight of the officers who conduct these two 
branches of the Service has not undergone any corresponding 
change. The chief engineer on board one of these ships ought 
to be a man of almost as much influence, both socially and 
intellectually, as the chief officer in charge of the navigation, 
or the chief officer in charge of the discipline of the ship, 
As much very nearly depends on the proper organisation 
_of the machinery as depends upon the proper organisation 
of the discipline itself, but apparently, it. is far less adequately 
considered, and far less adequately provided for. And till the 
requisite change is made, we shall constantly be liable to shocks, 
smull or great, like that of Monday last and the catastrophe 

' of August. 

Now to speak the plain truth, Mr. Ward Hunt is the last 
man in the world to see the need of this change, or to achieve 
it, if the need for it could anyhow be driven into him. He 
began by making an attack on the wholesome principle that 
| we ought to obtain our Naval Cadets by competition, as being 
far the best known mode of securing efficiency of mind and train- 
ing, and he justified this retrograde change by pleading, what 
had nothing to do with the matter, supposing it to be true, 
| that the present competitive examination is too hard. Let it 
| be as easy as you please, so long as it gives you a real means of 
distinguishing between more capable boys and less capable 
boys,—and the easiest possible examination in competent 
hands will do that,—but don’t restore the root-principle of all 
| slovenly Services, the principle of nomination. With a secret 
preference for the old, easy-going modes of doing things, it is 
/no wonder that Mr. Ward Hunt extended his aegis over the Ad- 
miral who went seven knots in a heavy fog, and who thought the 
divisional commanders quite at liberty to disobey his signals if 
they pleased, nor that he limited his active disapproval to a 
subordinate officer in the ‘Iron Duke.’ Whatever Mr. Ward 
Hunt may be fit for, he is certainly not fit for the work of 
investigating, and so far as is necessary, reorganising the rela- 
tions between the Engineering science and the Naval science of 
our great ships. Judged at least by his public action, he depre- 
ciates altogether the importance of the recent disclosures. He 
‘thinks that accidents will happen in the best-regulated Ser- 
vices, and that there is an end of it. His light heart is not 
| so much weighed down by the water that sinks the ‘ Vanguard, 
as his horn is exalted by the efficiency of the ‘ Iron Duke’s’ ram. 
Morally, he wears a sort of Boyton suit, which is proof against 
all submergence. He evidently held that the public had got 
morbid about the ‘Vanguard’ Court-Martial, and determined 
there should be no more disclosures to vex the minds of the 
British taxpayer. If we are not inclined to double the Naval 
Estimates,—as his first speech led people to think that he 
desired,—at least we shall not be permitted to waste money on 
so needless a matter as getting an efficient Engineering service, 
| while there is still need of more big ships, ready to go to the 
bottom if needful, whether under the blow of enemies’ rams oF 
of our own. Mr. Ward Hunt, though he is disgusted at the 
small number and defective condition of our ships, is quite 
sanguine about the Service, and wants no superfluous money and 
attention spent upon that. If this little job of reorganisation 8 
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to be done at all, he is certainly by no means the man to do it. 
And we should strongly recommend Mr. Disraeli to promote 
Mr. Ward Hunt to some other duty,—he might make a 
« Ministry of Agriculture,” for instance, especially for him, and 
so long as Mr. Hunt is got away from the Admiralty, people would 
be delighted, though nobody wants a Minister of Agriculture 
for any other reason,—and get an efficient person of some kind, 
_—would not the Duke of Somerset do, he is quite Conservative 
enough, and quite sharp enough {—to take in hand the very 
responsible duty of looking well into the condition of the en- 
gineering department of our great ships, and recasting it on a 
more satisfactory basis. If Mr. Disraeli meets Parliament 
with the present chief of the Admiralty, he will have more 
than one miserable quarter of an hour in the coming Session. 





THE NEW ASPECT OF AFFAIRS IN MALAYA. 


T is very easy to deride or to denounce the expression 
“ manifest destiny,” but English Ministers must often be 
tempted to believe that there is some truth in the idea. They 
are always being compelled to govern somebody. Nobody, for 
instance, a month ago was dreaming of increasing British pos- 
sessions in the Malay Peninsula. The Government would have 
said, had they been asked the question in Parliament, that they 
had never thought of Malaya since Mr. Disraeli made his cele- 
brated speech about the Straits of Malacca ; and Lord Carnarvon 


would have asked why, with Fiji, and New Guinea, and Griqua- | 


land affairs upon his hands, he should be suspected of wanting to 
increase his fresh embarrassments and responsibilities. As for the 
country, it scarcely knew where the Peninsula was, and had 
no more wish to take a huge cantle out of it than to acquire 
territory in Morocco or Manchooria. And yet we venture to 
say that another annexation must be the end of the imbroglio 
at Perak. The usual result has followed our presence in 
an Asiatic country, and the local officials have plunged 
the Home authorities into difficulties out of which 


there will ultimately be but one honourable method 
of escape. As our readers may remember, Sir Andrew 


Clarke, then Governor of the Straits Settlements, and an 
officer of unusual ability and zeal, got tired some months ago 
of the lawlessness in the centre of the Malay Peninsula. All 
manner of small chieftains were attacking one another, and 
oppressing Chinese miners, some of whom were our subjects, 
and sheltering the most dangerous and desperate of Asiatic 
villains, the commanders of Malay pirate prahus. 
therefore to adopt the only system we have yet found in 
Asia to be consistent at once with subordination and auto- 
nomy, namely, the appointment at the native Courts of 
“ Residents,” — that is, Envoys whose advice the native 
Prince agrees by treaty to take. This system is universal 
throughout India, and whenever the Resident is a person of 
any tact, or willing to trouble himself to understand the local 
situation, it works exceedingly well. The Resident lets the 
native Court alone as much as he can, but prohibits all local 
wars, all great political crimes—for instance, the murder of 
heirs who are popular with the people—all great oppressions— 
as, for example, unreasonable forfeitures—and all unwise taxa- 


his authority very little impaired, for the British guarantee 
in many directions strengthens his hands; the natives re- 
tain their careers, for we send no officials, and gradually a 
higher tone is infused into the administration. Sir Andrew 
Clarke thought this scheme would work in Malaya, and ac- 
cordingly induced the chiefs of Perak to accept Sultan 
Abdoollah as their head, and to admit Residents to 
their Courts, to whom they were, like the Indian Princes, 
to pay moderate fixed salaries. The scheme was approved 
from home, and seemed most able, but it lacked in Malaya 
one element of success. The chieftains did not see that 
behind each Resident stood the irresistible power of the 
British Government. One Prince therefore, the Pretender 
to the Perak sovereignty, Sultan Ismail, broke out in rebel- 
lion, and all the Princes, including, apparently, Sultan Abdoollah, 
appeared to regard the Residents as unimportant people. Their 
advice was not taken, and their salaries were not paid, and it is 
difficult to believe that, the amounts being so moderate, the failure 
was wholly involuntary. The Straits Government, of course, 


could not tolerate this state of affairs, which involved a breach’, 
of fresh treaties, contempt shown towards the British Govern- 
ment, and in the near future a renewal of the old disturbances. 
It was necessary to show that the British Government intended its 
treaties to be respected, and had Sir W. Jervois acquired his ex- 
Perience in India, instead of in the English bureaus, he would, 


| 





He decided | 


tion,—as, for example, transit duties. The native Prince retains 


| we think, have known how to make his power felt in Perak. 
He would have strengthened the hands of Sultan Abdoollah, 

have aided him with a couple of gunboats, and perhaps a 
/ mountain battery from India, to put down his internal enemies ; 
| have shown him how to organise a “contingent "—that is, a 

small native force with European officers—and have made every 
| Malay feel, as every inhabitant of an Indian native State feels, 
that a British Resident may be an uncomfortable, but is, at all 
‘events, an inevitable and irresistible work of God. Sir W. 
| Jervois decided, however, upon a very different course. With- 

out, apparently, any orders from the Colonial Office, which, 

in its Circular to the Press of November 23, intimates 
‘that it had not previously received his proclamations, he 
made a new arrangement with Sultan Abdoollah, under which 
| the British Government assumes the administration of Perak, in 
| the name of Sultan Abdoollah. The districts are to be governed 

by British ‘Commissioners and Assistant-Commissioners,” 

and the Residents are appointed Judges, with power of life 
| and death, and of appointing all magistrates; and are “ to collect 
| and expend ” the entire revenues of the country, which, how- 


yee remains under the nominal sovereignty of Sultan 
Abdoollah, This new arrangement was announced by three 


proclamations, and created such a ferment that a Malay tore the 
| notifications down, and commenced the emeute which resulted 
|in the murder of Mr. Birch. 
There may, of course, be circumstances, as yet unrevealed, 
which made the course adopted by Sir W. Jervois seem a wise 
| one, or indeed the only one open to him to take, but on the 
|evidence as yet produced he has been singularly ill-advised. 
| His proclamations, one of which is signed by himself, amount 
| to a decree of annexation, and of annexation in the worst of 
all possible forms. The direct government of an Asiatic 
| province by a European acting through Europeans is, as we all 
know, not only possible, but easy, and is at this moment in force 
throughout territories occupied by 200,000,000 of people. 
|The direct government of an Asiatic State by a European 
acting through natives, though much more difficult, is also 
possible, and is being tried at this moment in every Indian 
State where the Prince is a minor, or for any reason under 
| sequestration or suspension. But the government of a native 
State by Europeans for the benefit and in the name of a native 
Prince is very nearly impossible. In the first place, the 
| Europeans never know what to do with the revenues 
which flow into the Treasury from the moment their good 
government begins. It seems monstrous, and is monstrous, 
to let the entire surplus which they have created be spent in 
wasteful or injurious prodigalities, at the discretion of a man 
who has nothing to do with the prosperity that enriches him ; 
and yet if the Rajah is allowanced, the treaty seems to be 
broken, and in fact is so, for he no longer rules, In the next 
place, the task of government is immensely impeded by the 
discontent of the people, who think the puppet Rajah ought 
to be able to hear appeals from the British, and who are of 
course told by those who surround him that if he were made 
all-powerful every grievance would end. And in the third 
place, the Rajah and his Council would interfere, if not 
directly by. advice or threats, then by intrigue and promises, 
by building up a party of their own, and by refusing or delay- 
ing unexpectedly their consent to necessary measures. The 
scheme has been tried over and over again in India—once by 
Clive himself—has invariably failed, and has always compelled 
us either to pension off the Rajah, which he thinks oppressive, 
or to dismiss him, which is in his subjects’ eyes annexation with- 





out the conquest which, to Asiatic minds, makes annexation fair ; 


or to retire,—that is, to hand over the vast mass of interests 
created by equitable and strong government back toa barbarian, 
or at best a semi-civilised rule. To surmount a momentary and 
not very serious difliculty by pledging the British Government 
to a policy so repeatedly discredited is most unwise, and unless 
Sir W. Jervois, as is quite possible, has explanations to offer 
not apparent on the face of affairs—for his measure would not 
in any way prevent a massacre—he has assumed a very serious 
responsibility. So faras we can see, there is now no way out of 
the scrape except buying-out Sultan Abdoollah before he knows 
the magical effect of European management upon a native 
treasury. If we beat the Malay insurgents and then retreat, 
every Malay will say, and say justly, that British designs can 
be defeated even by unsuccessful insurrection, and that the 
only way to make us moderate is to fight hard. If, on the 
other hand, we beat the Malay insurgents and carry out Sir W. 
Jervois’s proclamations, we shall have to endure the whole 
burden of organising a large anarchical Malay country, 
without reaping the reward, either in revenue or in credit, 
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a 
which is our due for the work done. We might indeed | characters—using that word in its widest and best sense as 
administer for a time, and then reseat the native officials, but | including popular appreciation of their special intellectual as 
the result of that will be merely civil war. Perak is ful) | well as moral gifts—and will not endure the “ brutalisation” 
of minerals. The moment we begin to administer the country, | of those characters by incessant and irresistibly clever attack 
British capital and Chinese labour will flow into it in streams ; They would as soon be bludgeoned as criticised without reserve, 
and if, say, ten years hence, we surrender both to Malays, both They will rather retire from public life as the best Americans 
will revolt, and the Chinese, then numbering tens of thousands, do, and leave the work of the State to men who seek office for 
will make short work of opponents whom they hold no more | pay, or to the men with a certain callousness of temperament 
fit to govern them than their own ourang-outangs. There may ‘which, while it strengthens them against the penmen, shows 
be no “manifest destiny,” or no destiny at all, but Sir W. by its existence that they are either stupid or are not in essence 
Jeryois, apparently out of his own head, has made us claim thoroughly French. Napoleon III. had this callousness and 
supremacy in Perak, and we must carry out his will. was not stupid, but it was because he was not, of his inner 
a= pale nature, French. 

' | -With much of this argument Englishmen will not agree 

THE FRENCH PRESS LAWS. believing that every power in the State, if left alone, will find its 

Finnair opinion on French Press Laws is rendered proper place, but it is certain that cool Frenchmen of great ex. 
powerless in France by a failure to understand one of perience and strong Liberal convictions do believe it, that it is 

the conditions of the problem, viz., the opinion of ruling one of many reasons why they admit that government must be 
Frenchmen as to the influence of their Press. All English | “strong,” and that it is the true ground of the public tolerance 
statesmen hold, though occasionally with serious reserves, that | for laws which strike us as outrageously oppressive. M, 
the influence of a Free Press is, on the whole, favourable to Gambetta would admit perplexity on the point as freely as M, 
good government ; that its ill-effect on those who govern, who de Broglie. The statesmen may be all wrong, and are cer. 
are, for example, rendered timid by incessant and irresponsible | tainly wrong thus far, that freedom has never in France been 
criticism, is compensated by its good effect on the governed, honestly tried, for Louis Philippe, if he did not dragoon the 
who are enabled, by reading an attractive form of political | Press, did corrupt it ; but the statesmen rule, and the problem 
literature and an intelligible record of events, to form reasonable | is,—given their conviction to discover a Press Law which shall 
opinions, Men are easier to govern on our system, when they not seriously interfere with temperate discussion, and shall secure 
are not dependent on Members for all knowledge of facts and in France that result which in England is secured partly by 
all discussions on principles. All French statesmen, on the law, but chiefly by opinion. Journalists here cannot pillory 
other hand, including M. Thiers, or even M. Gambetta as the Queen, or accuse Mr. Disraeli of being bribed, or descant 
much as M. Buffet or M. Rouher, hold that a Free Press is | on Mr. Cross’s habit of granting immunities from the law— 
essentially a solvent, and not a constructive power, which may | all of which things have been done against French personages 
act slowly or rapidly according to circumstances, but which by French journalists since 1848—without penalties quite as 
Our system, in fact, as the 





always in the long-run dissolves governments, and which much dreaded as heavy fines. 
in France, owing to local circumstances, acts with un- late Mr. Mowbray Morris showed the House of Commons, 
usual rapidity and force. The Press there has a lever,!is one of rigid though invisible repression. Napoleon 
the Army of the Revolution as it is called,—that is, the! tried to solve the problem by investing the Executive 
crowd of enthusiasts, dreamers, proletaires, and roughs | with the power of suppression ; and no doubt he did solve it on 
in the great cities—which it can use as an army to one side, but then, on the other, he abolished not only free 
overthrow, by actual descents into the street, governments | discussion but the whole race of * publicists.” John Lemoinne 
which haye seemed to fail. It is in the hands of men who! was a mere survival, and had the Empire lasted, publicity in 
possess in the highest degree the art of making governments its highest sense would have become extinct. M. Thiers tried 
seem to fail, who wield the weapons of ridicule and invective | freedom, modified by absolute power in the military command- 
as they were never wielded since Attica was conquered, who | ants of great cities; but that scheme, though not, as he worked 
can make life intolerable to great administrators, and render | it, fatal to all discussion, is fatal to all exposure of military 
the intellectual or moral acceptance of good governments im- | abuses, and to all tranquillity on the part of publicists, who, if 
possible. They can, if left unfettered, strike Ministers, how- | not tranquil, become savage. M. Buffet, again, is trying legal 
ever good or great, as Aristophanes struck Socrates, and with | repression, but he takes power to repress so many things that 
the same result,a loss of esteem which makes a sentence to the | he is landed in the old dilemma, that if he uses his powers 
hemlock easy to procure. Governments, and above all free | impartially and steadily there will be no free Press at all, and 
governments, must consist of personages, and no personage in| if he does not use them impartially or steadily, there will be 
France, if attacked by Edmond About, Henri Rochefort, and | either license, in the French statesmen’s sense, or unfairness of 
Paul de Cassagnac all at once and all set free, can | the kind which provokes Revolutions. A censorship would be 
retain respect enough to be efficient. And it is the/easier to work than his Bill, and French experience in the 
interest of these men to use their weapons with their) theatres shows that a very strict censorship is consistent with 
utmost force. Owing partly to the nature of the vitality; but besides the physical difliculties, which are 
French people, who are, though not essentially frivolous, | nearly insuperable, and the public hatred of the system, 
essentially suspicious and depreciatory, partly to the con- | no censorship in France would be, or could be, fair. The 
centration of French life in Paris, and partly to the great | dominant party would never be content merely to protect the 
importance of individualities, there exists in France no road | State, but would always protect itself as the Monarchists did 
to reputation so swift and sure as the writing of crushing | when they allowed “ Rabagas,” which was a satire on the Left, 
leaders. A penman once recognised as high in his art is a| and withdrew a play—we havo forgotten its name—which was 
power whom the strongest Sovereign or Minister will court. | perverted into a satire on the Extreme Right. Compulsory 
Moreover, whenever France is free the quickest road to a} anonymity, if it could be secured, would gradually ameliorate 
portfolio is not the Tribune, or the Prefecture, or the Army, | the French Press, by extinguishing personal interest and vanity, 
but the journal; and the journalists of to-day, if they can but | but it cannot be secured without the consent of those affected, 
overthrow their rivals, are the Ministers of to-morrow. The | who will not consent. You could not suppress a paper, because 
result is that every government, no matter what, is the butt | M. About always began his contributions with the letter A. 
of men who can make it so ridiculous, that on the first on- | Si¢yes, if he were alive, and making Constitutions, would be 
slaught. which these same men can also order, there is no one , desperately tempted to place in the Cabinet a Director-General 
to defend it. It is paralysed by a well-founded or unfounded | of Publicity, with very great powers, but compelled to use 
intellectual contempt. It is not this or that government which | them on his responsibility to the Chamber ; but he would, we 
is threatened by a free Press, but government itself, which | suspect, find himself in the difficulty that no competent man 
under such attacks becomes impossible. Even, again, if | would be found to accept the office. He would be sure, like 
this evil should be cured, say, by the American system | the Censor of Plays, to make occasional blunders, and then his 
of fixed terms of office—a most difficult law to maintain | life would be such a torment to him. ‘The Press would be 
in a country with a capital—government tends always; apt to combine for his destruction, and against a com- 
to fall more and more to mediocrities. The best men} bined Press resolved “to employ the microscope.” to 
in France will not bear this treatment. The circumstances | report, that is, every word, gesture, or expression of the 
and prepossessions and ideas which give English Statesmen | victim, no French Parliamentary official could stand a month. 
fortitude under Press attacks are wholly wanting in France. | He might as well live under a colossal lens. There is, in fact, 
French Statesmen can rely neither on their birth, nor their | no plan which, under the conditions we have stated, is perfectly 
wealth, nor their services, but must look for distinction to their | satisfactory, and only one we know of which might reasonably 
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be tried. It is not quite certain that the principle of the | 


English Civil Law of libel, which is the infliction of a severe 
fine on the proprietor for the errors of his journal, would not 
work in France. Suppose the English Civil Law of libel were 
made to include **the Government,” as if it were a person, 
and the journal found guilty by a jury fined in proportion to 
the offence, would not the proprietary exercise a very effective 
and it might be severe censorship? Our impression is that 
they would, and that moderation would become in France as it 
is in England, one of the qualifying attributes of a journalist ; but 
a Frenchman, we fear, would reply with two disheartening 
cautions. ‘ You could not trust the Ministers to institute the 
actions only in State interest, and you could not trust the 
juries to return verdicts on the merits.” Is not that equiva- 
lent to saying that, granted the conditions insisted on by 
French statesmen, the problem is insoluble ? : 

But are those conditions correct? We do not know. French- 
men of experience insist that they are, and there is nothing in 
the history of France to show that they are wrong. The only 
answer from experience may be incorrect. A free French Press 
exists in Belgium and Geneva, and neither Geneva nor Belgium 
show any tendency to disappear. 








CLERICAL IDEAS OF JUSTICE. 

HAT with Bishop Claughton and what with Dr. Hornby, 

the English public will not be likely to form just now any 

very high idea of the justice of clerical minds in dealing with 
education. Not that the failure of justice is limited to clergymen. 
For, as we regard the matter, both the Trustees of Felsted School 
and the Governing Body of Eton have been guilty of no little 
injustice in their recent dealings with the Masters whom they 
have dismissed, or allowed others to dismiss. But whatever have 
been the shortcomings of these bodies in their notions of justice, 
—and in the case of the Felsted Trustees these have been very 
great, and quite sufficient in the case of the Eton Governing 
Body to excite grave distrust of their moral competence for 


their work,—they have all the excuses which collective action | 


usually has for not showing the keen sense of moral 


responsibility which actuates a refined 
That moral responsibility is often subdivided till it dis- 
appears, or all but disappears, when it is apportioned amongst 


2 


S 


the members of a Board, is a notorious fact. So that while we do | 
not at all extenuate the conduct either of the Felsted Trustees or | 


of the Eton Governing Body, we do not judge it quite as we 
should the conduct of any individual, if there had been any, who 
had concentrated in himself the whole of their responsibility. 
But there is no such excuse for Dr. Hornby or Bishop Claughton. 
And the Press in general has failed to condemn as it ought to have 
done the very unfair conduct of Dr. Hornby in bringing before 
the Governing Body of Eton a paper of charges against Mr. 
Browning on which he gave Mr. Browning no opportunity 
of criticism,—and this though Mr. Browning had dealt so 
straightforwardly by him in submitting to him a copy of the 
statement sent to the Governing Body, before the Governing 
Body met. 
justice of 
a sharp 


That seems to us simple injustice, and in- 
a kind which, in the particular case, 
personal altercation had taken place, was 
than usually serious. Now, justice is of the essence of school 
discipline. 


where 


more | 


Whatever Eton boys fail to understand of the 

dispute, they will all understand this,—that after a serious personal | 
quarrel, which ought to have made both parties particularly scrupu- 

lous in their mode of dealing with each other, Mr. Browning dealt 

fairly, while Dr. Hornby did not. And we suspect that 

this consideration will affect seriously even those who would | 
otherwise have sided with Dr. Hornby against Mr. Browning. | 
All we can say for ourselves is, that with no bias on Mr. 

Browning's side, and an impression which is somewhat unfavour- 

able as to the character of some of the earlier causes of offence, as | 
Mr. Browning has himself stated them, we yet feel so strongly the 
unfairness of the course ultimately pursued, that without further 
explanations, it would seriously affect our judgment as to the 
selection of Eton as a school under its present Head Master. 
Dr. Hornby may be a very good man in other respects, and he 
may be, for anything we know, decidedly in the right in thinking 
Mr. Browning's championship of the new culture a dangerous 
influence at Eton, but Dr. Hornby’s sense of justice is more clerical 
than judicial ; he has taken a serious advantage over an opponent to 
Which he was not entitled. And there is no defect which we 
regard as so great a disqualification for such a post as his, as any 


Want of candour or justice. 





individual conscience. | ‘ 
desire 


| the Chairman of the ‘Trustees in our own columns to-day, wi 


But if Dr. Hornby’s case is bad, what shall we say of Bishop 
Claughton’s in Mr. Grignon’s ease? Dr, Hornby was one 
of the parties to the suit. Bishop Claughton was him- 
| self the Judge. It was to him that the appeal was made ; 
and he deliberately decided not to give a personal hearing 
jto the party against whom he had made up mind to 
pass judgment. We have seldom read a letter more remarkable 
| for its complete innocence of the very clements of judicial duty 
} than Dr. Claughton’s reply to Dr. Butler of Harrow, and the 
| other very eminent Head Masters who pressed him so hard as to 
his conduct in failing to give Mr. Grignon the hearing he 
demanded, before confirming the sentence of dismissal so abruptly 
| passed on Mr. Grignon by the Felsted Trustees. A stronger case 
| for a due hearing of an appeal can hardly be imagined. Mr, Grignon 
| pointed out that after a very long and suécessful administration 
of Felsted School, he was dismissed, not only for an offence for 
which he had grave provocations to plead by way of extenuation, 
but absolutely without any notice or knowledge of the fact that 
his dismissal was under discussion. He was told that certain re- 
marks of his,—very improper remarks, as we believe, but the 
most improper of which had been made a year and a half before, 
without the ‘Trustees complaining to him and demanding an 
apology for them,—would be made the subject of a “‘ motion” at 
acertain meeting of ‘Trustees,—a motion presumably, no doubt, of 
censure; but no human being could have supposed of summary 
dismissal. Mr. Grignon’s attendance was not even invited at 
this meeting of Trustees. The Clerk wrote to him that he 
was “not instructed” to invite his (Mr. Grignon’s) attend- 
ance, but that he (the Clerk) was sure that if Mr. Grignon 
wished for an audience on the subject of the Trustees’ last 
letter (the improper language referred to), or on any 
other matter of business, the Trustees would be ready to 
grant it. Mr. Grignon did not attend, not being invited to do 
so, and probably thinking it better to await the coming censure 
before considering how to deal with it. But the Trustees unani- 
| mously dismissed him, without even giving him the least warning 
that such a course was under consideration. Now, the Judge to 

| whom appeal was to be made as to the rightness of such a sum- 
| mary dismissal, would, one would think, have had the gravest 
to elucidate all the reasons for this most peremptory and 
unheard-of proceeding. But more than this; Mr. Grignon 
urged that he and the ‘Trustees had never had any misunder- 
standing for eighteen years, till it happened that an Assistant- 
Master, who had charged him, quite falsely, as is admitted by 
ith 

gross intoxication, and with some other vaguely-expressed but 
more serious offence, the meaning of which is in dispute, was so 
far supported against him, that he was requested to give this 
Assistant-Master a testimonial to facilitate his getting work in 


his 





| another school, which, of course, believing these untrue charges 


to be the result of violent and malicious feeling, Mr. Grignon 


declined to do. Ilere is his explanation of the matter :— 


“They met again at Felsted on the 7th June, 1873. After they had 
deliberated for a time, I was summoned to their presence. One of them 
(Mr. Onley) proceeded, with no sign of dissent from the rest, to address 
to me the following marvellous proposition :—‘1 see,’ he said, ‘ that it is 
quite impossible that Mr, - should remain here, but, to avoid injuring 
him, could not the matter be settled by his consenting to resign, and by 
your undertaking to give him a good testimonial, so as to enable him 
to get an equally good mastership elsewhere?’ In reply to a prompt 
objection from me, * You need not,’ he added, ‘say anything about moral 
character, but you might speak of his ability in teaching, and so on.’ 





| In brief, it was proposed to me that, in order to avoid a discussion cer- 


tain to be unpleasant to all concerned, I should, by a false testimonial, 
palm off upon some brother Head Master a man whom admittedly we 
could not keep at Felsted, a man eminently dangerous, when irritated. I 
think every one who reads this will agree that no grosser and more un- 
provoked insult could have been addressed, I will not say, to a clergy- 
man and gentleman, but to any honest man. I refused, of course, and 
the case proceeded. I soon observed that the Trustees were under an 
impression that I had dealt harshly with Mr. I perceived this 
bias, but could not account for it, for the evidence before them did not 
justify it. I was not then aware that these gentlemen, who must, as 
magistrates, have had some acquaintance with the first principles of 
law, had actually received, and had then before them, evidence which 
had been kept studiously secret from me. My opponent had printed a 
series of letters and statements skilfully adapted to convey the impres- 
sion of harshness and bitterness on my part. He had added in writing 
passages which he could not print. He had early in May placed a copy 
in the hands of each Trustee, and of their Clerk. Of the existence of 
that pamphlet I became aware for the first time in the following August, 
from seeing it accidentally on the table of an old pupil at Cambridge. 





After that I could not refuse to believe what I had been told, but dis- 
credited, that one at least of the Trustees had admitted my opponent to 
| @ private interview, and that it was not without cause that his partisans 
had boasted that they ‘ had worked the Trustees well.’ 
to my case to show that Mr. 
| been such as to justify my change of opinion about him. 


It was essential 
’s conduct in a particular instance had 
When J 
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referred to this point, I was abruptly silenced by tho Chairman, Sir | 


Brydges Henniker, with the words, ‘We don’t want to hear about that.’ ” 
Now, we are quite aware that this account of the matter is 
disputed. The Chairman of the Trustees disputes it in our 
columns to-day, and very possibly he may be in the right. But 
was not this a most germane matter for the Bishop, who was ap- | 
pealed to as to the Judge of this most peremptory and strange 
dismissal, to investigate? Tere is a successful master, who has 
worked hard for eighteen years in co-operation with his trustees, 
and who for two years back has had bitter disputes with them. He 
is cavalierly dismissed, and pleads, first, that he had no notice of 
what was pending, that he was not even heard before being dis- 
missed, and next, that he had the greatest possible provocation. 
The fact as to the peremptory dismissal is certain, and is ad- | 
mitted by the Trustees. The facts as to the provocation are 
uncertain, and are not so admitted. The Bishop, who has the 
responsible duty of judging whether the dismissal is rightful or 
not, knows that the certain fact is, to say the least, to the dis- 
credit of the Trustees, and does not care to find out whether the 
uncertain fact is so or not. Nay, he does not even acknowledge Mr. 
Grignon’s appeals for a full hearing, but confirms their dismissal 
out of hand. Now let us see what defence Dr, Claughton 
makes for this curious perversion of his judicial office. He 
hardly even offers one, or thinks it needful to do so. All he 
says is this :— 
“The Trustees of this school felt that the language, the tone, and | 
temper of Mr. Grignon towards themselves were incompatible with their | 
mutnal relation, and therefore with the welfare of the school. The boys, | 
who were, after all, most to be considered, heard the most contemptu- 
ous expressions used towards those in authority by the very person from | 
whom they ought to have learnt the lessons of deference and respect. | 
Nothing, as it appeared to me, which Mr. Grignon could say could | 
qualify or explain this tone and language,—certainly could justify it as | 
regards the boys. Under these circumstances, I felt that I could only | 
confirm the judgment of the Trustees. This is my answer to Mr. | 
Grignon’s complaint that I did not give him the hearing to which he 
considered himself entitled.” 
If that means anything, it means that the Head Master of a school | 
owes just as much deference to the Trustees as the boys owe to | 
him,—a very strange view, to say the least, of the relations of the | 
Head Master to a body of men who are selected to represent, no | 
doubt, the interests of the public, but who are certainly not his | 
superiors at all in any but a purely official sense. We were not | 
aware that it was part of a Head Master’s duty to inculcate 
‘* deference and respect” to his Trustees. Dr. Claughton speaks 
as if the Trustees ought to be made in an endowed school | 
the subject of such a cultus as the benefactors of the Uni- | 
versities, for instance, are made in the Bidding prayer. This | 
is a quaint and original view, but it can hardly be a serious 
one. That Mr, Grignon’s language about the Trustees was un- 
secily and improper we have often admitted, but it isa mere joke 
to assume that in using it he was teaching the boys to think 
lightly of a superior class of beings, towards whom a disposition | 
of pious reverence was a matter of the first obligation. Dr. 
Claughton says, what appears to be a mistake, that Mr. Grignon 
‘* avowed ” the language he had used, as if it had been open to him 
to disavow it, ie., stood by it, instead of retracting it. But this is 
not the case. He avowed, as he could not help doing, that he 
had used it. There is nothing to show that he would not have 
disavowed it, in the sense of admitting its impropriety. It will 
be quite clear to all sensible men that, as regards the interests of 


| 





the school, the true question was,—had the Trustees or Mr, Grignon 
been most in the wrong in the quarrel which had arisen? If 
the ‘Trustees, then Mr. Grignon should have been supported, but 
admonished that his language had been unseemly, and needed 
apology; if Mr. Grignon, then the sentence of dismissal should 
have been confirmed. But to discover this, a full and patient in- 
vestigation was necessary, and for this full and patient investiga- 
tion Dr, Claughton had no taste or inclination. 

Perhaps the most grotesque thing in the 
however, is his reason for not giving Mr. Grignon even the 
ordinary courtesy of a personal acknowledgment of his letters 
asking for a hearing,—the only acknowledgment Mr. Grignon 
ever received being through the Bishop’s official secretaries, 
Messis. Day and Hassard, more than ten days after he had 
asked for a hearing. Dr. Claughton’s reason for this remark- | 
able conduct towards a scholar and a gentleman under great! 
anxiety, and in adverse circumstances which, even if he were 
solely responsible for them, deserved some sympathy, was that | 
Mr. Grignon had acknowledged quite recently his own ‘fatherly ” 
intervention in another matter, but nevertheless throughout his 


dishop’s letter, 


matter on which the Bishop had intervened, and in which his 
fatherly care was duly acknowledged, was within his power ag 
Bishop. It was a question affecting the chaplaincy of the school, 
As far as Mr. Grignon knows, the Bishop had no visitatorial 
power in regard to Felsted School, his position being simply that 
of judge in case the Trustees wished to dismiss the Head Mag. 


‘ter, and the Head Master refused to accept the dismissal 


without the Bishop’s approval. So that the fact that Mr. Grignon 
had been grateful to the Bishop for doing what he could, in g 
matter in which the Bishop was acting within his proper pro. 
vince, considered as aggravating, we suppose, his ingratitude 
in not asking the Bishop for aid as to a matter not at 
all within the Bishop’s province, is made a reason for com- 
municating with him only officially, and after long delay, 
when appeal had been finally made to the Bishop in a third 
matter which was within his province. Can perversity go 
further in assigning reason for a great, and as it seems to us, 
most grievous and unintelligible impoliteness, which aggra- 
vated the substantial injustice of the Bishop’s course? Cer. 
tainly, to our minds, Dr. Claughton’s procedure in this matter 
is a perfect beacon, which Judges to whom appeal is allowed from 
any asserted injustice should avoid. In all future Endowed- 
School schemes, it would be well to reserve appeals to a Com- 
missioner appointed by the Education Office ad hoc, and to 
eliminate Bishops from such functions. Whatever virtues eccle- 
siastics have, it is rare indeed to find in them the higher forms of 
justice. 


STROUSBERG. 
| eng is quite absurd to call him Dr. Strousberg, 
hk) or Herr Strousberg, or Mr. Strousberg—has failed, and the 
English public, so far as it knows anything of him, is meting him out 
hard measure. It classes him remorselessly with the ‘ financing’ 
rogues who ever since the foundation of the Second Empire have 
been trying in Paris, London, and New York to make great for- 
tunes, by speculating in shares which they can send up or downat 
pleasure, and who have succeeded at last in so discrediting joint- 
stock enterprise, that Great Britain is at her wits’ end to know 
where to put her accumulations. Very few of them have made 
solid fortunes, while their ‘‘ operations ” have involved heavy fines 
on almost every country, and city, and mineral district honoured 


| with their attentions. We should like to know, for example, how 


much a year America is now paying in the shape of extra interest 


| for railway and mining capital, which, but for the discredit flung 


on American speculations by half-a-dozen swindlers, she would 
never have been compelled to offer. Strousberg did not belong 
to this gang at all. We are not about to defend his pecuniary 
character, which may be indefensible, for anything we know, 
and certainly can be defended satisfactorily only by the 
only man who has the key to his astounding enterprises—that 


\is, by himself,—but the facts on the face of his record, 


and especially the facts related by Herr Delietz, the special 
Commissary appointed by the Berlin Civil Court, do not 
justify all the harshness of English opinion. For aught that 
appears in evidence, Strousberg may have been an unsuccessful 
Brassey, and he was certainly not a man who intended merely to 
dupe the public. Tle was a sort of Napoleon of Contractors, and 


was ruined, like Napoleon, not so much by ambition, though, of 
course, that helped, as by a fatal disparity between his supply of 


energy and of foresight. Strousberg was no Stock-Exchange 
man, but a gigantic speculator of the contracting and not the 
financing class, a man who had conceived the idea that sudden 
and enormous wealth might be realised out of perfectly honest 
enterprise, if only the enterprise undertaken were of sufficient 
magnitude. His theory obviously was that if money can be made 
out of a railway sub-contract for half-a-mile, it can be made as 
easily, and in larger amounts, out of a contract for a thousand 
miles; that if a carriage company can make money by engine 
and earriage-building, so can an individual, if only he can rise to 
the height of the big businesses which a company can undertake. 
That theory is true, granted two conditions,—that you can 
secure sufficient trustworthy agency, and that vou have 
capital enough to stand the consequences of a misfortune. 
That Strousberg secured the first condition would appear 
certain, from the bare facts of his career. He did build his Rail- 
ways; he did supply his carriages by the thousand; he did work 
his mines ; and to do all these things he must have secured agency 
of a kind which it requires a great knowledge of men of very differ- 


‘ent capacities to have obtained. It was in securing the second 





dispute with the Trustees had never once appealed to him | condition that he broke down, and this mainly because his affairs 
to intervene. Mr. Grignen’s answer is a complete one. The | had been so extended by his remorseless energy, that no foresight 
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could cover the whole area of the circumstances which might | purse for himself, and the main fact on the other side, the 
affect them. His plan was to build Railways in districts which | magnificence in which he lived, was, the seale of his operations 
wanted them, and take payment as the work went on in shares, considered, rather ridiculous than extravagant. But there is an 
interest on those shares, in his first operations at all events, being intellectual lesson to be derived from his story which has been 
guaranteed by a government. The fairness of that business de- forced on observers of late years by a good many events. The 
ends, of course, solely upon the question whether or not the | limit of men’s capacity for fortune-making would appear to have 
public who buy those shares know that they have been paid for | been reached. Industrial speculation has assumed, year by year, 
in work, instead of capital, a point which the Commissary | more of a grandiose character, till at last it has begun to demand 
in this case does not explain. At = —— po agp — which no man, or at all events no man found oftener 
eded at first; he built or nearly built a system of/ than once in a century, can undertake to find. The great 
caeeeteet Railways, the Roumanian, and made so much | seeret of fortune-making has been said to be, that it is just as 
money that he thought himself able to carry through any | easy to deal with millions as with hundreds of thousands, with a 
number of similar enterprises. And he might have been able, | hundred agents as with ten, with a dozen countries as with two ; 
as far as his own energy and ability were concerned, but he | but that is not the case. There is a point at which the mind of 
widened his area of enterprise till his foresight was insufficient for | the speculator is found to be insufficient. The able banker who 
the demands on it. He undertook railways in Roumania, in Russia, can place ten millions so well, finds that he cannot place thirty 
in Hungary, in Hanover, in Prussia Proper, and in Posen, built the | millions safely; that his risk increases not in arithmetical, but in 
Berlin cattle-marketand slaughter-houses, organised immense iron- | geometrical proportion; that his mind will uot carry the history 
works at Neustadt and Dortmund, and commenced laying out a|of so many borrowers; that the chances of an accident are 
new town at Antwerp, and drove on all these immense under-| increased not threefold, but by an indefinite multiplier. His 
takings at one and the same time. So great was his energy, and | range may be ever so wide, but he must reach its edge 
so successful was he in discovering competent sub-contractors and|at last, and over that edge he is as powerless as a blind 
other agents, that all he undertook went rapidly forward to com-|man. ‘The great speculator can combine up to a certain 
pletion, and in 1870 it was believed that he had 70 millions | point, a point quite beyond the little speculator’s ken; but 
sterling of contracts on hand, and that he might win at least a} he has his limit too, and that once reached, he is as unable to 
fair per-centage upon the whole amount. Contractors run great | grasp and provide for all the circumstances which may affect 
risks, and although, from the way they are paid, they do not need, | him as the most ordinary observer. A great business is 
while prosperous, very great supplies of capital, they expect very | distinguished from a little business mainly by the more 
large returns ; but five per cent. upon his undertakings would have | frequent repetition of the same transaction, and up to 
left Strousberg, after less than ten years of work on the great/a certain point, the qualities which suffice for the suc- 
scale, in the front rank of the working capitalists of Europe. | cessful management of the little affair suffice also for the 
There are larger fortunes, no doubt, but the man who can lay his | successful management of the large one ; but that point is not in- 
hand on £3,000,000 sterling of his own, and actually available, | definite, but is strictly limited by the limit of mental power. A 
can attempt any contract, and almost compel. any enterprise to | juggler who can keep up two balls can by incessant practice 
succeed. Strousberg’s undertakings, however, had widened till | keep up ten, but let him add one more ball than his eye is quick 
he had reached the point at which politics begin to influence the | enough, or his brain steady enough, to follow, and the perform- 
profits of industry, and about politics he probably knew nothing. | ance ends at once in the fall of a shower of gilded pellets. ‘lhe 
He had no more calculated out Bismarck and Napoleon HL, than | man who tried to manage the commerce of the whole world 
Napoleon I. had calculated out the Russian cold. The war of would find that he made no profit, even of the business 
1870 broke upon him unexpectedly, and the blow, in Commissary | he thought he understood best. It has long ago been 
Delietz’s opinion, was fatal. Accumulation stopped throughout | shown that the most dangerous of operations is to establish a 
the Continent, or if it went on, the people took to hoarding their | monopoly of any natural product, for no man's knowledge suffices 
money till times grew more settled, and the vast masses of shares to make him certain that more cannot be produced anywhere in 
on which Strousberg depended as capital were saleable only at | some one of the countries of the world, and the man who extends 
ruinous sacrifices. He fought on, however, with unabated courage, | industrial speculation over too wide an area is under precisely 
sold every property that would sell, the Berlin cattle-market, the | the same liabilities. Ilis knowledge, in fact, which is the basis of 
Hanover engine-factory, the Neustadt iron-works, the Dortmund | his skill, is exhausted sooner than his energy, and once exhausted, 
iron-works, the Siegen iron and coal-mines, the Hungarian North- | he is as liable to ruin as the feeblest sub-contractor. His capital 
Eastern line, parted with his picture-gallery, mortgaged his real | may enable him to pay losses, but it will not help him to prevent 
estates, and still drove on the remainder of his railway works. | losses. No brain could understand clearly and provide against 
With part of the moneys thus obtained he even commenced a all the incidents of a business like Strousberg’s, and he was as 
new and gigantic business, which seems to have had in it many | liable to be overwhelmed by accident as the speculator who risks 
of the elements of success, Ie would supply the Continent with a hundred pounds in shares he knows nothing about. We shall 
railway-carriages. He purchased an estate covering a county in | see big businesses succeed yet, perhaps bigger businesses than any 
Bohemia, and erected works on such a scale that he had thirty- | yet attempted, but that monopoly of business of which many 
seven miles of railway on his own ground merely to connect them ; | dreamers have dreamed is as far off as ever. Omnipotence in the 
that his workmen filled a town he had built, and that he could | shape of capital and energy needs omnise'ence to guide it, in fact 
venture to take a Russian contract for 2,000 carriages to be | as well as in poetry, and omniscience is refused. ‘There is far 
delivered almost at once; while he was building a Hungarian | more energy and power in mankind than there is foresight, and 








railway for £600,000, which, says the Commissary, when com- | when the latter is over-taxed, the former is of exceedingly little 
pleted, will pay the debenture-holders heavily ; aud securing a} avail. 


gigantic concession, that of 550 miles of French railway from 
Paris to Narbonne. His credit, however, had been shaken in MISQUOTATION. 
1871 by a refusal of the Roumanian Government, whose rail- \W" have read somewhere of a young preacher who, after 
way system he had built, to pay some disputed guarantee ; his he had delivered an eloquent sermon before a learned 
need of capital was incessant, he mortgaged every acre of real, assembly, was beckoned aside by one of the “fathers,” who thus 
property he possessed—including, of course, his Bohemian estates | addressed him :—‘* Mr. So-and-So, twice in your sermon to-day 
—and at last, on the refusal of a Russian bank to make some | you quoted Scripture, and oddly cnough, in both instances, you 
advances, he collapsed, and was arrested. His whole property misquoted. You didn’t alter the sense of the passages, to be 
would appear to have been sacrificed in the effort to carry on his sure, but you used a sort of off-hand translation of your own, 
Works—the personalty not being worth £11,000—and the instead of the grand old ‘ Authorised Version.’ Take an old 
unsecured creditors scarcely hope for a dividend; and yet so; man’s advice, and never do so again. When you quote from 
powerful is the character of the man, that members of the highest | a writer, whether sacred or profane, always be at the pains to 
Austrian aristocracy went bail for him, and that even the | verify the quotation.” Misquotation is not, however, limited 
Commissary expressed his belief that the only hope for everybody | to energetic pulpiteers. In the hurry of modern require- 
was to place Strousberg once more in control of his own affairs. ments—daily newspapers, magazines, and reviews—it has be- 
We have no moral to draw from the story, for, as we have said, | come rather an unfashionable thing to be tied by rule, and 
- know too little of the transactions involved to decide whether | authors of repute, whose example may prove infectious, clearly 
“trousberg was a great industrial speculator ruined in spite of | do not condescend to verify, and often fali into dangerous forms 
his best exertions, or a dishonest man trading upon a fictitious| of paraphrase. Emerson says that “there are great ways of 
credit. His utter fall suggests that he fought fairly and made no | borrowing,” and that ‘next to the originator of a good sentence 
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is the first quoter of it;” but he cannot have meant to give any 
sanction for a gypsy-like disfiguration in the process of trans- | 
It is because things have come to a very bad pass indeed, | 
even among those who should know better and show better, that 


ference. 


we venture to give a few samples, culled from a very long list o 
recent offences against all ethics of quotation. 
Mrs. Oliphant, usually a very conscientious writer, is far from 


blameless in this matter. For example, one of the most unlucky 


of recent citations ran right through all the forms her pleasant 


‘* Rose in June” enjoyed, and is now elevated even to the glory of | 


| “That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another's gain.” 


Even Shakespeare’s hackneyed schoolboy lines escape not, but 
| take on a new colour from her pen :— 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the rise, leads on to fortune.” 


The beautiful couplet,— 
“ How difficult it is to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain,” 


stereotype in the cheap edition. It is one of ‘Tennyson’s finest | becomes with her,— 


lines. To dying eyes— 
“The casoment slowly grows a glimmering square ”; 
but to the dying eyes of Mr. Damerel, the rector, on his own 
statement, 
“ Tho casement slowly grows, a glittering square,” 
—which really it could not well help being, and, moreover, the 
cruel comma after ‘‘ grows” makes the line still more grotesque. 
The late Canon Kingsley was not seldom an offender in similar 
wise. Lis memory was good, but not verbally exact ; and latterly, 
at all events, he was indisposed to the tedious process of verifica- 
tion. So we find him, in his last published volume, making 
Wordsworth say,— 
“ Thore was a roaring in the woods all night,” 
when Wordsworth wrote ‘in the wind,” and when the word 
‘* woods” coming in a rhyme immediately afterwards would have 
made it extremely awkward. A more unfortunate instance still is 
his paraphrase of Tennyson's famous lines :— 


** The old order changes, giving place to the new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways,” 


the first line having lost all rhythm and lapsed into awkward 
prose. 

But of all recent offenders, Mrs. Charles, the accomplished author 
of ** The Schénberg-Cotta Family,” who cunningly combines a faint 
odour of Evangelicalism with a certain mystical breadth, is de- 


cidedly among the worst. You can hardly open a book of hers | 


but they leap into your eyes, as the French say. She has furniture 
“too bright and good 
For common nature’s daily food,” 
—which is hardly allowable, even though the copulative “and” be 
consciously used for ‘ or,” and ‘*common” for ** human.” Furni- 
ture as food is surely a refinement far beyond the native simplicity 
of Wordsworth! Over and above her unquestioned facility of 
misquotation, however, this lady has an almost unique power of 
theological perversion. When she is in the very act of proving 
God's oneness of presence through all events and through all 


time, she makes Mr. ‘l'ennyson come to her support, as if he spoke | 


thus of 
“One divine event, 
For which the whole creation waits,” 
instead of,— 
* That far-off, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves,” 
moving, and not waiting, being the idea she herself wishes to 
enforce. Worse still—if indeed worse could be—is a case which 
has just come under our eye as we write, where she credits the 
Laureate with 
‘* Tho hands which come from darkness 
Moulding men,” 
instead of,— 
* And out of darkness came the hands 
That reach through Nature, moulding men.” 


Her rendering is expressive of a sentiment the very reverse of the | 


Laureate’s and of her own, and would favour a theology the 
antipodes of theirs. © German hymns and French memoirs of the 
pietistic or mystical cast, which she loves so much, all come alike 
to her; she misquotes them all. 


Miss Dora Greenwell is a thoughtful writer; but she grievously 


offends whenever she quotes. With her 
** An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a ery,” 
becomes,— . 
“ As infants erying in the dark, 
As infants crying for the light,” &e. 


It is lucky that her last volume is not likely to be opened by a’ 


certain class of readers, for both “infants” and ‘in the dark” 


have, with them, a meaning all their own. Another exquisite 


verse in her hands becomes,— 


“ Of the moth that shrivels in a useless fire, 
The anguish that subserves another's gain.” 


It is simple torture to remember the beauty of the original, with 
this travesty printed before us :— 


“The heights which man is competent to win, 
| Incompetent to keep.” 
And Mr. Andrew Wilson, the versatile author of the justly 
| praised ‘‘Abode of Snow,” almost keeps pace with these ladies in 
| his powers of prosifying poetry. By the insertion of turfs for 
| tufts in this fine verse from Wordsworth, can there be two Opinions 
| that he improves it for the worse ?— 
“ Through primrose turfs, in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle trail’d its wreaths; 
And ’tis my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes.” 
This may be, and probably is, an error of the press, but Coleridge 
does not fare much better at Mr. Andrew Wilson’s hands. One 
of the finest touches in the Chamouni Hyinn is reduced to prose 
Coleridge wrote :— 

“ Thou too, hoar Mount! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering thro’ the pure serene,” 
—in which it will be observed that the silence in the movement 
of the mighty mass is a pervading idea. But not so with Mr. 
Andrew Wilson, of **’The Abode of Snow.” He translates it,— 
“ Oft from whose feet the mighty avalanche 
Shoots downward,” 





which is lame enough truly! 

Wordsworth, we may note, fares particularly ill at the hands of 
| later writers. yen Mr. Stopford Brooke, who has done so much 
| to trace out the leading lines of his theology in a lofty spirit, in 
his last volume of sermons, comes very near to destroying one of 
| the finest touches of theology in his poems. This is how he gives 
| a famous passage from ‘* The Ode to Duty ” :— 





“Eternal Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything more fair 
Than is the smile upon thy face ; 
Flowers laugh before thee in their beds, 
And fragrance in their footing treads; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 

And the ¢mmortal heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong.’ 


‘‘ Immortal” here, instead of * most ancient,” does entirely change 
the sense. 

A most curious case, and one of the most original—if any 
originality can be claimed in misquotation—was that of Mr. John 


Forster, who gave, in his second volume of Landor’s * Life,” a 
fac-simile of a letter written in acknowledgment of a visit paid 
by Dickens and himself to the veteran on his seventy-fifth birth- 
day, in which there occurs the following verse :— 
“T strove with none, for none was worth my strife; 

Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, Art; 
warmed both hands before the fire of Life ; 

| It sinks; and I am ready to depart.” 

| With the fac-simile before his eyes, the word before, which has a 
sweet hint of alliteration became, in Mr. Forster’s letter-press copy, 
‘¢ against,”—which is prosaic, incorrect indeed, and such as Landor 
‘could hardly have written. ‘Vhen the pointing is all wrong and 
common-place. <A very characteristic clause of the letter besides 
is left out in Mr. Forster's copy. 

As we write, Macmillan’s Magazine for November is laid on our 

table. We lift it up and glance over its contents. Having been 
| concerned with the niceties of poetic expression, we not unnaturally 
turn at once to sce what ‘* A Lincolnshire Rector” has to say of 
| Virgil and ‘Tennyson, poets of so widely-separated eras. But 
| here misquotations, and mispointings such as destroy accent and 
| sense together, are truly “ presences not to be put by,” and sadly 
| disturb our enjoyment, all the more, that we feel the worth of many 
| of ‘A Lincolnshire Rector’s” remarks. A fine stanza of ‘+ Locksley 


— 


} 


| Hall” is thus printed, rhyme and music being wholly ruined :— 
“Locksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the sandy flats, 
And the hollow ocean-ridge roaring into cataracts.” 

| instead of,— 


| ‘‘Locksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the sandy tracts, 
And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts,” 


An “8” seems a small matter, but it may dislocate a foot, and 
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«A Lincolnshire Rector” immediately gives a positive illustration | in a page or two with an unpardonable misquotation; and only 
py adding an ‘‘s” to “wave,” in this fine couplet from “*Maud”:— the other week that usually well-edited journal, Land and Water, 


«Listening now to the tide in its broad-flung ship-wrecking roar, 


gave the following as the last verse from Coleridge's ‘* Ancient 


Now to the scream of a maddened beach dragged down by the wave.” | Mariner :”— 


But far worse than either of these is this unpardonable botch l 


of quotation from ‘ The Last Tournament :’’—- 


“ They fired the tower, 
Which half that autumn night like the live north 
Red-pulsing up through Alioth and Alior 
Made all above it as the waters Moab saw 
Come round by the east. And out beyond them flushed 
The long, low dune and lazy-plunging sva,” 
instead of this :— 
“ They fired the tower 
Which half that autumn night, like the live North, 
Red-pulsing up thro’ Alioth and Alcor 
Made all above it, and a hundred meres 
About it, as the water Moab saw 
Come round by the East, and out beyond them flush’d 
The long low dune, and lazy plunging sea.” 
Once more, from ‘* The Princess ” :— 
‘The lists were ready—empanoplied and plumed, 
We entered in, and waited; fifty-three 
To fifty, till the terrible trumpet blared 
At the barrier—Yet a moment and once more 
The trumpet—and again—at which the storm 
Of galloping hoofs bare on the ridge of spears 
And riders front to front, until they closed 
In the middle, with the crash of shivering points, 
And thunder,” &c., &c. 
Now this punctuation gives the page a look quite unlike Mr. 
Tennyson's usual contour of blank verse, for dashes, on the 
whole, he uses sparingly. But this is how we find this passage 
in all the editions we have access to :— 
“The lists were ready. Empanoplied and plumed 
We enter'd in, and waited, fifty-three 
Opposed to fifty, till the trumpet blared 
At the barrier live a wild horn in a land 
Of Echoes, and a moment, and once more 
The trumpet, and again; at which the storm 
Of galloping hoofs bare on the ridge of spears 
And riders front to front, until they closed 
In conflict with the crash of shivering points, 
And thunder.” 
In the exquisite illustrative quotation from “ Elaine ” a line is 
omitted :— 
“ And a spear, 
Down-glancing, lamed his charger.” 
If it should be objected that these are very trifling departures 
from the text to justify such harsh criticism, let us remind our 
readers of what Wordsworth inferred from one of Sir Walter 
Scott's superficially insignificant misquotations from him. ‘ W. 
Scott quoted as from me,” says Wordsworth,— 
“ «The swan on sweet St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow,’ 
‘instead of sill, thus obscuring my idea, and betraying his own 
uncritical principles of composition. Walter Scott is not a careful 
Ile allows himself many liberties, which betray a 
want of respect for his reader. For instance, he is too fond of 
inversions, i.e., he often places the verb before the substantive, 
and the accusative before the verb,” &c.* 
That versatile writer, the author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ who 
is always quoting in every language under heaven, at one place 
gives us the following lines :— 


composer. 


” 


‘She stood up in bitter case, 
With a pale and steadsiust face ; 
Toll slowly, 
Like a statue thunderstrook, 
That, though shivered, seemed to look 
Right against the thunder-place.” 


Bat, turning to the original, the latest edition, we find it reads 
thus :— 





“She stood up in bitter case, with a palo yet steady face; 
Toll slowly. 

Like a statue thunderstruck, which, though quivering, seems to look 

Right against the thunder-place.” 
Now, the importance of correct quotation is seen in the impossi- 
bility of a statue which has been “ shivered ” looking, or seeming 
to look, against anything, and the tense absolutely precludes the 
idea of “shivering.” So Mrs. Browning's delicate and beautiful 
fancy is wholly lost, and the verse prosified. 

These errors—errors of a most flagrant kind—lie at the doors 
of writers of mark. We do not refer to second-rate magazines, 
far less to newspapers,—that would be a never-ending task. We 
may note, however, that, not very long ago, the Cornhill, usually 
very correct, gave as the title of Thackeray's unfinished story 
“Denis Donne,” instead of ‘Denis Duval,” and followed it up 








* “Prose Writings.” Edited by Rev. A. B. Grosart. Vol. IIL. p. 462. 





“He prayeth best who loveth best 
} All things, both great and small; 
For the great God who loveth us, 
He made and loves them all.” 

To account for such grave misrepresentations of standard 
poets, whose writings lie ready to the hand of any person of 
ordinary culture, is not difficult, and two words suftice,—haste 
and carelessness. It is worth inquiring, however, how it is that, 
whilst English authors suffer so severely, foreign quotations are 
usually much more correctly given. ‘The reason is obvious. ‘The 
writer is then on his guard ; he considers, refers, deems his repu- 
tation to be at stake. But a jealousy over our own classics 
should be paramount, and writers constantly offending by mis- 
quotations such as these should be systematically and periodically 
exposed and pilloried. 

The enormities of careless citations of prose are as patent, if 
not more 80, and would need a separate celebration. One of the 
most extraordinary instances on record of clear misreading of an 
author is perhaps that of Dean Stanley, who, in a sketch of 
Hooker, quoted the following as characteristic of Hooker's all- 
including tolerance and geniality :—‘‘ Iam persuaded that of them 
with whom in this cause we strive, there are whose betters would 
hardly be found, if they did not live amongst men, but in some wil- 
derness by themselves.” And the Dean actually introduced this 
quotation by the words, ‘‘To the Puritans against whom he 
wrote he acknowledged that it was impossible to find better men 
than those who were amongst them.” The truth is, that Hooker 
was so full of calm, unmoved sarcasm, that we sometimes can- 
not help feeling a little of sympathy with his wife ; and the above 
is an instance of his cool and irritating attitude, so hiding it- 
self under assumed politeness as to cheat even a master like Dean 
Stanley. In this case certainly the Dean has been a little too facile in 
forcing men of the old type to illustrate the breadth and ready 
sympathy which he so admirably illustrates and pleads for. Per- 
haps a still worse case than the Dean’s was that of Colonel Went- 
worth Higginson, author of * Atlantic Essays,” who, when speak- 
ing of the superiority of American magazines in respect of style, 
in that they were, as he held, more finished, careful, harmonious, 
and less slangy, chanced to pounce upon Dean Alford, asking, 
‘¢ What second-rate American writer would see any wit in de- 
scribing himself, like Dean Alford in his recent book on language, 
as ‘an old party in a shovel?’’* Now it happens that Dean 
Alford never did so describe himself, but chose rather in his 
“Queen's English” to expose the vulgarity of those who lent 
themselves to such modes of speech, as any one may see by reference 
to p. 228 of that very interesting, if sometimes opinionated book. 
But Colonel Wentworth in this “lustrates the tendency to that 
overhastiness in his countrymen which Griswold seriously had to 
deplore, as doing injury to literature in even more important ways 





| than failing to read your author, a fault in which we, on this side, 


are but too closely following them. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ee 
THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER AND HIS PUBLIC 
TALKS. 


(To THE Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—I accept your criticism in the friendly spirit in which, I am 
sure, it is intended. I only wish that you.had told me how to 
escape from a necessity which seems to be imposed upon me like 
a doom. If I were to act upon your advice of ‘ reticence,” I 
should have to strike out all but a minimum of the engagements 
which crowd the pages of my pocket-book. ‘Thrown by Providence, 
and by no choice, or desire, or seeking of my own, into the midst 
of an active and energetic population, with probably a dozen 
towns of more than 50,000 inhabitants within easy reach of Man- 
chester, and at least three times as many so-called “ villages,” 
larger than most South-of-England towns, each with its various 
institutions, religious and secular, denominational and unde- 
nominational, in full activity, I am continually pressed with 
invitations to attend public meetings or to preach sermons, 
for some object or other, in almost all of these. As usual, 
three courses are open to me. I musé either accept as many 
of these invitations as I can find time for; or I must 
make selections, which would certainly be deemed invidious, 





* “Atlantic Essays,” p. 30, 
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and give offence; or I must refuse all. Rightly or wrongly, 
wisely or unwisely, and claiming so far the right of selection as 
to give a preference to those which seem to fall most properly 
within a bishop’s province, 1 have taken the first course, and 
with a result which is as unwelcome to me as it can be to any 
one else. If I go where I am invited, I must speak ; for I am in- 
vited for that, and no other purpose; and if I speak, unfortu- 
nately for me, I am reported; and though I am perfectly 
aware that much of what falls from me on such occasions 
does not deserve the publicity it seems to attain, and 
which certainly I do not court. I cannot prevent reporters 
from reporting, or editors from inserting, what they please. 
If any one supposes that I have an unhealthy appetite, which 
cannot be satisfied but with this kind of notoriety, such a person 
was never more mistaken in his life. So I trust, in charity, that 
those who cry—as you say people do cry—‘“ the Bishop of Man- 
chester again,” will at least remember the difficulties of the Bishop 
of Manchester’s position. I would give much to be permitted, 
without sinking into uselessness, to hold my tongue, except on 
the rare occasions when I may wish to explain the motives that 
govern my conduct; and when I do speak, to feel sure that my 
words would not travel beyond the audience to which they are 
addressed. But situated as I am, and (as it seems to me) no 
other bishop in England similarly is, will you or any other kind 
and candid friend tell me what Iam to do? Iam afraid, after 
all, that I shall be obliged to continue to act upon my own judg- 
ment, and at the risk of offending, perhaps justly, the nicer taste 
of ‘‘ cultivated people,” try, according to my lights, to do the best 
I can for ‘* the masses ” by whom I am surrounded. I must sub- 
mit, with the best grace I can, to the criticism of the Clubs and of 
the literary world at large.—I am, Sir, &c., J. MANCHESTER. 
[Nay ; we expressed frankly a certain impatience of the Bishop's 
many ‘‘ talks,” but our advice was distinctly to act as Dr. Fraser 
in this letter announces his intention of acting. —Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To THE EpiIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—Your observations on *¢ The Bishop‘of Manchester and his 
Public Talks ” make me fear that a sentence in my letter of last 
week may have been understood to imply that ‘the talking is a 
little overdone.” This was not at all what I meant; my purpose 
was to show that a bishop who is constantly before the world, as 
a public speaker, necessarily exposes himself to criticism, — often to 
very foolish criticism. In their different ways, Bishop Wilber- 
force and Bishop Fraser have talked much, and have suffered in 
consequence, Each of them might have chosen an easier path ; 
but a man who does what he believes be his duty, with perfect in- 
difference to personal consequences, is surely entitled to our 
heartiest respect. The Bishop of Manchester is in no sense a 
High-Churchman, and if I were an incumbent in his diocese, 
could not reasonably hope for a large share of his approval. But 
he is a man of singular simplicity and disinterestedness of purpose, 
as the Manchester people, I doubt not, have found out long 
before this. If he makes three or four speeches on as 
many different topics in one day, it is because he be- 
lieves every single speech to be of service to the cause 
he has at heart; and as you justly observe, he knows 
the true conditions of getting through his real work much better 
than the fastidious literary people at a distance, who read in the 
newspapers the generally inaccurate summary of what he says. 
According to all accounts, he has already succeeded in making 
the moral position of the Church in Manchester a totally different 
thing from that in which he found it; and it would be an un- 
worthy return for this signal service, if Churchmen at a distance, 
who, like myself, have every reason for knowing better, were to 
weaken his hands by criticising methods of action as to the ex- 
pediency of which he must be a better judge than they are. In- 
deed, my object was not to depreciate the living, but to screen the 
dead ; and while the Bishop, I am well assured, will have under- 
stood this, I venture to trouble you with these few lines for the 
sake of your readers, and for my own.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Christ Church, Oxford, Nov. 20, 1875. H. P. Lipvon. 

[We did not refer even mentally to Canon Liddon’s letter.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





THE ETON DISPUTE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I am not surprised that the friends of Eton should regret 
the publicity that has been given to the recent action—and in- 
action—of her authorities in the matter of Mr. Browning, and 
should endeavour to suppress the affair, as ‘a squabble of which 


| we wish to hear no more,” and ‘dirty linen that should be washed 

athome.” But it is impossible, if even it be desirable, that these 
| well-meant efforts should succeed. ‘The matter is pre-eminently 

one of public concern. A blow so unprecedented, falling on an 
i educator so able and (as tested by any of the ordinary criteria of 
educational success) so successful, in a school which enjoys such 

admitted pre-eminence, cannot but be felt throughout the whole 
| of the educational profession. And there are special reasons for 
| thinking that its effect is likely to be great at the present time. 
|The mutual legal relations of Head Masters, Assistants, and 
| Governing Bodies have been recently determined by Act of Par- 
|liament. But this legislative interference could not effectively 
| determine what were to be the new customary relations of these 
three organs. of school administration, while at the same time 
they give to some extent a new starting-point for the development 
of these customary relations. Thus any precedent now set by 
the authorities of Eton becomes of exceptional importance for the- 
future, and if that precedent be thoroughly bad, it may, unless 
prevented by a timely and vigorous protest, seriously affect the 
| position of Assistant-Masters in our public schools generally. 

When, by the Public Schools Act, the right of dismissing 
subordinates had been given to the Head Master, limited only by 
his own liability to dismissal at the hands of the Governing Body, 
two important questions remained to be answered by experience, 
—(1) how far Head Masters would, in the exercise of this large 
authority, observe such limits as are necessary to give their 
subordinates adequate security of tenure? and (2) how far the 
Governing Bodies would use their superior power to enforce the 
observance of these limits? It seems to me disastrous that the: 
answers given from Eton to these questions should be,—(1) that 
the Head Master recognises no necessity for making out even 
a respectable case against any subordinate whom he chooses— 
however abruptly—to get rid of; and (2) that the Governing 
Body decline to impose on him any such necessity. No one can 
feel more strongly than I do that the efficiency of schools ought 
not to be sacrificed to the vested interests of individual masters. 
I hold that no tenderness of heart ought to prevent a Head 
| Master from dismissing—at any age, and after any services—on 
the ground of wilful and persistent neglect of duty, or insubordi- 
nation, or other serious misconduct, or even for unmistakable 
intellectual incompetence. But it is not too much to claim that 
| the dismissed person should definitely understand on which of 
| these grounds the fiat has gone forth, so that he may have full 
| opportunity for offering defence and explanation. 

In the present instance, not one of these justifications can be 
seriously offered for Dr. Hornby’s conduct.” It is true that his 
| letter of dismissal contains an apparently precise charge of violation 
|of rules. But Mr. Browning contends that this charge is un- 
| founded,—that his utmost offence consists in having hoped and 
| requested that certain relaxations of rules already granted might 
be continued, and no answer has been given to his apparently 
complete explanation. Again, an anonymous apologist of Dr. 
| Hornby has charged Mr. Browning with ‘‘ notorious insubordina- 
| tion ;” but the Head Master himself has not made this charge, 
and no evidence is adduced for it, since the strictest martinet 
| would hardly base a charge of insubordination on the fact that in 
la private interview, after a vehement outbreak of invective on 
| the part of his chief, he was moved to complain of ‘+ persecution.” 
Finally, the vague references to past rebukes with which Dr. 
Hornby tries to eke out his case—if they are at all admissible as 
| the justification for present punishment—are just the matters on 

which the accused person should have been allowed to make the 

fullest answers and explanations. It is too probable that the 
| Head Master has treated his subordinate throughout with the 
|same hastiness and prejudice which he exhibited on this last 
| occasion; and there would be a singular injustice in first adminis- 
| tering undeserved or exaggerated rebukes, and then making these 
| rebukes the ground of subsequent severity. 
| Here, then, unless we admit that a Head Master may properly 
| inflict penal dismissal on any member of his staff to whom he 
| happens to have contracted an aversion, there was a clear case 
| for effective interference on the part of the Governing Body. As 
it is, their conclusion appears to have been timid in the extreme, 
with the additional disadvantage of ambiguity of expression. 
Some persons have understood them as formally endorsing the 
Head Master’s view of the case. But we cannot suppose that 
these distinguished persons intended to imply a condemnation of 
Mr. Browning on a mere ex parte statement of charges which he 
has not even been allowed to see. And it seems to be generally 
believed at Eton that they merely meant that there were no suffi- 
cient grounds for dismissing the Head Master, regarding that as 
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their only legitimate mode of intervention. If so, it seems im- 
peratively necessary that either the law under which they have 
acted, or their interpretation of it, should be modified. I urge | 
this, as I have said, on public grounds. ‘The personal injustice | 
done to Mr. Browning is serious, but it might have been more 





THE LATE BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—I hope you will allow me to intervene in the discussion 
respecting the character of Bishop Wilberforce, and to suggest a 
cruel if it had been less manifest. Certainly it is no slight | different mode of solution. It is not by balancing statements, 
misfortune to be suddenly compelled in middle-age to begin | but by recalling and considering actions, that we can best deter- 
e's carect over again; it can be no slight pain to a man | ™ine the question of the depth of his sincerity and convictions. 
pene to Eton as Mr. Browning is, to be obliged to leave Now I will take as a criterion two memorable epochs of his life, 
iton : ; g g 


there an unfinished work to the stepfatherly care of Dr. Hornby. and a how he conducted himself —o oe. 

But he will not have his reputation and prospects destroyed, as |. 1. ‘The American Civil War. No better criterion can be 
might have been the case with a man of less mark and force. He imagined. The son of Wilberforce—‘ that man of black renown " 
fs too strong in the affection and gratitude of his old pupils, in the —he inherited ® detestation of Slavery. He always professed to be 
general approval of their parents, in the recognition by several (at the heir of his father’s principles and feelings on this point. . Now 
least) among his present and late colleagues of the peculiar value how did he act when the Civil W ar at last broke out in 1561 ? T he 
of his work at Eton, in the respect and sympathy of many in other champions of the opposing principles then took their line. What 
places who have watched his energetic and effective struggle line did the Bishop take? Did he side with the North or the 

> ‘ a be - . . . ” e 

against the prevalent faults and vices of public-school life. Among com ? “The by ont ed unfair one,” exclaims an opponent. 
members of his own profession at least (on whose opinion, after | The real question in 1861 was not slavery ’ but the preserva- 
all, 2 man’s professional reputation ultimately depends) it will tion of the Union,—what moved the North was simply a last of 
on much matter to Mr. Browning what Dr. Hornby may say or dominion.” I reply, that this is mere shallowness or insincerity. 


write about him. But the secondary evils of the dismissal may The North wanted to preserve the Union,—true. But — 
be grave and permanent. It has been one of the most striking | “@4@ngered the Union, and moved the South to take up arms? 


features of recent educational progress, that the assistant-master- Slavery ’ and ° determination to setemm and ogee their —_ 
ships in our chief public schools have constituted careers to | !i@t institution. The issue was precisely this, ‘Separation and 


- 7 2 ” . . . _ 
which men of the highest academic distinction have been content Slavery oo and freedom for all.” This technical objec 
to devote their best energies for the working part of their lives. tion was a mere thin veil, serving to obscure the real issue from 


But this can hardly continue to be the case, if Assistant-Masters weak or insincere minds. President Lincoln, in the course of the 
are to be placed in a position so conspicuously worse than any | ¥@" rent the veil in two by one glorious proclamation, and avowed 


which their equals are occupying in any other profession or branch | What everybody knew from the beginning. It io ile to samesd Ge 
of the public service, if ;they are to be as much at the mercy of | CM*Tary. What side did the Bishop take? He sided with the 
arbitrary will as any merchant's clerk. It is absurd to treat Eton | South,—lamented the war,—said that war was not the way to 
(as a portion of the Press seems disposed to do) as if it were Dr. abolish slavery. But it was the a and the only way. Then, 
Hornby’s private academy, which he must be allowed to manage if ever, was proved and realised Wordsworth’s sublime dictum :— 


as suits his taste and temper. A schoolmaster’s life is necessarily ‘a es roe popmabon or 
n working out ¢é 


one full of much weary drudgery and benumbing routine: it wants Is man arrayed for mutual slanghter,— 
but this to turn it into a servitude which men of energy and Yea, Carnage is thy daughter.” 
ability will decline to enter, except as a mere temporary make- Whittier, too, the American poet wrote, in the agony of the 
shift.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Sipewicx, struggle, with true philosophy :— 
Trinity College, Cambridge, November 24. * We wait beneath the furnace-blast 


The pangs of transformation, 
Not painlessly doth God recast 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] And mould anew the nation.” 
Sm,—Your excellent article on the Eton disturbance has been | Oh, the weak or insincere minds who could think it possible that 
most satisfactory to many interested readers, to whom the general | such a wrong and such a curse could be expelled by gentle 
inadequacy of the remarks of the Press upon the subject has been | methods! The noble Lancashire operatives were not so de- 





very discouraging and painful. Mr. Grignon’s case is very hard, | ceived. The attitude which they took and which they main- 
but Mr. Browning's case is equally so, and few public prejudices | tained throughout the war was sublime. In the darkest hour 
can be more foolish than that which pretends to suppose his | they never despaired of the triumph of the North. In the depths 
friends are to blame for making his wrongs public. Such an event | of une Cotton Famine they refused to exert any pressure on the 
cannot be concealed ; and why should it, unless by those who Government. Though famishizg themselves, they said, “* We 
have an interest in concealing it? Eton is a great deal too much | know what the war is all about,—it is to abolish slavery. What- 
in the eye of the public to permit the possibility of such a domestic | ever may become of us, let the war rage on till the accursed thing 
convulsion taking place within her without being remarked, and | is consumed.” 
the just and reasonable publicity of an impartial examination into All honour, then, to the Lancashire operatives! and by the same 
the real facts of the case would have effectually prevented all | rule, shame and contempt to those who, like Bishop Wilberforce 
newspaper recrimination, had the Head Master and his friends and his recreant brothers, affected not to see the issue, and took 
chosen to adopt that reasonable way of settling the matter. ‘The the wrong side in the day of danger and decision ; 3 he Bishop, 
stale and unsavoury proverb about “ dirty linen ” has nothing to | usual, swung with the tide, with fashionable and aristocratic 
do with this case, for, fortunately, Mr. Browning's character is | S°“!tY: whose plaudits were always so dear to his heart. 
too well known to make any moral imputation possible, a thing | 2. I take another test. Observe his conduct in regard to the 
which all secret accusations naturally suggest. But the question Disestablishment of the Irish Church, In 1867, when Mr. 
: ‘ ti tladstone . , 2 , yhether by Bill or Resolutions 
is too serious to be confined to one individual case. Mr. Browning araagne introduced the oy 7 we ther y * a 
lenetthe only snacten whe ison the evel Sevsing Mien, Suites | I do not remember, it is immaterial, rhe Bishop, both in his 
Cilia ot sth tenes cei tat te the ls oe ia | place in Parliament and at public meetings, denounced the pro- 
Siene whee Prove ate a news reel aki ai sone ‘> Bien ject in the strongest terms. He called it . wicked, “sacrilegious,” 
“ mae “ " ” 4 ee 1? | “iniquitous.” At that time the prevailing opinion was adverse 
om the smallest boy takes a certain pride in as a walking | ¢, the suecess of the project. The Bishop thought it would fail, 
encyclopedia, and of whom his colleagues say, when any bit of and that he would take a bold line in assisting to crush it. He 
knowledge is wanted, ‘* We will ask Wayte "—is also leaving at | was deceived. It only failed in the expiring Parliament. The 
the end of this term, not dismissed, it is true, but superseded, | General Election of 1868 returned a large majority in its favour, 
ima manner so derogatory to his just claims that it was impossible Now, observe the Bishop’s conduct under these new circumstances, 
for him to accept his supersession. Other masters of the highest Was it manly, consistent, disinterested ? Tout au contraire. A great 
character and acquirements are, I understand, eagerly trying to iniquity (as he thought, not I) was triumphant. What could a 
forestall the next attack by finding independent positions for them- | sincere and earnest man do but continue his protest, and in louder 
selves, and the number of Eton Masters under the age of five-and- | and stronger terms than ever ? A Hebrew prophet would have done 
twenty is becoming daily greater. I prefer my boys to be trained | this, and denounced a wrong only the more because it was successful, 
by men, not by striplings just out of school, and I think the and that ‘* whether they would hear or whether they would forbear.” 
emergency is altogether a very serious one for the greatest public | But it was the victriz causa which alone had charms for the Bishop. 
School in England.—I am, Sir, &c., A.B. | During the passage of the Bill, heneither wrote, spoke, nor voted against 
jit. He turned it to his profit. Bishop Sumner was known to be on 
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the eve of. resigning, and Bishop Wilberforce, who had always a | 
good eye for the main chance, succeeded to the vacant see, and | 
was thus rewarded for his silence. If he was sincere in 1867, | Secondly, I need hardly remind you that any attempt by the 
then in 1869 he received the wages of dishonour. If he wasa| House of Representatives to absorb as much power as the 
prophet, it was of the order of Balaam, not of Daniel,—of Demas, | English Parliament possesses over Ireland would be resisted by 
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An’I shouldn’t gretly wonder 
Ef there’s thousands o’ my mind.” 
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not of Paul. 


It is painful to me to write thus, but Dr. Liddon’s outrageously 


eulogistic sermon has compelled me to speak out.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. WauGiron. 
THE FELSTED TRUSTEES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Mr. Grignon must thank himself if a worse construction 
than was intended be placed on that sentence in the letter to the 
parents and guardians of boys now at Felsted in which mention 
was made of Mr. Jones’s imputations. He himself picked out 
and published the two charges which he says were brought 
against him. The one (I quote his own words) was drunkenness, 
the other was of so gross a nature that it could not be printed. 

All the charges brought against Mr. Grignon were investigated 
by the Trustees as fully as the limited means at their disposal, of 
examining witnesses and sifting their evidence, permitted. I have 
a painful recollection of these charges having occupied the time 
and attention of the Trustees for more than nine consecutive 
hours on one occasion. 

The charge of drunkenness was disproved and, to my mind, 
thoroughly refuted. ‘There was no such charge as that hinted at 
by Mr. Grignon brought to the notice of the Trustees. I am 
aware that Mr. Grignon attached a very gross meaning to one 
particular charge brought against him by Mr. Jones, but that 
meaning was indignantly repudiated by the latter. 

I fail to understand how a proposal (if made) to Mr. Grignon 
that he should give a testimonial to Mr. Jones could justify the 
continued insults which the Trustees endured so long; I most 
positively affirm, however, that this proposal never was made by 
the Trustees. 

But my object, Sir, in addressing to you these few lines (which 
I venture to hope may appear in your next issue) is not to defend 
the course pursued by the Trustees in dismissing Mr. Grignon, 
although I cannot admit the justice of your criticism. Iam, 


however, desirous that there should be no pretence for saying | 


that the Trustees are now seeking to blacken Mr. Grignon’s 
character, by insinuating charges against him of so gross a nature 
as those which appear in the statement which he has published.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Tur CHAIRMAN OF THE TRUSTEES. 
[{‘*The Chairman of the Felsted Trustees” has obviously not 
read the letter of ‘* The Clerk to the Felsted Trustees,” though it 
was written, as we are told, by the Clerk on the Trustees’ sug- 
gestion, and as we naturally supposed, on their authority. Mr. 
Veley expressly states that besides the reasons given for dismissing 
Mr. Grignon, ‘‘there were cther circumstances present, more or 
less, to the minds of the ‘Trustees, which, if the Bishop had taken 


a different view of his obligations, or if the documents laid before his | 


Massachusetts quite as strongly as by South Carolina. 

With regard to Italy and Germany, the case is again entirely 
different. In that case we had the strong Liberals in each section 
of the country desiring to unite together under one common par. 
| liament, not one great State annexing a little State to it. Any 
attempt of the latter kind was strongly resisted by the really 
| liberal advocates of unity, both in Germany and Italy. 
| Italian Liberals resented the proposal to join Genoa to Tus- 
|cany in 1814. The really consistent men among them opposed 
the fusion of Lombardy and Piedmont in 1848. It was all that 
Mazzini could do to restrain his Sicilian followers from declaring 
a separate Sicilian republic, rather than remain joined to Naples, 
In Germany the Republicans of 1848 had a special term of con- 
tempt for the party which desired to bring about unity by sub- 
mitting entirely to Prussia, and I have myself heard a German 
Republican, who had fought for German unity in the Baden 
insurrection of 1848, denounce most bitterly those who desired to 
carry out such a policy. 

That Italians consented to allow the King of Piedmont to be- 
come the King of Italy, in a Parliament which voted even then 
that Rome should be the capital of Italy, has therefore no bearing 
on the question of governing Ireland from London ; and though 
the unity of Germany was carried out in a way which did make 
Berlin its centre, it must be remembered that the question was 
not then between Berlin and Frankfort, but between Berlin and 
Vienna. Both the German and Italian States were combining 
together for resistance against a common danger, not submitting 
against their will to some selfish conqueror. ‘The hatred of the 
un-German traditions of the Hapsburgs that had quickened the zeal 
of the Protestant Princes against Charles V., led patriotic Hano- 
verians and Nassauers to support Prussia against Austria in 
1866. What similar feeling could you appeal to in the Irish on 
behalf of an English Parliament ? 

As for Spain, I would merely ask, ‘‘ Are you so sure that there 
| are no apologists for Federation among their Liberals?” I will 
| only add, in conclusion, that the justifications which you give for 








| Ilungarian autonomy are almost word for word the arguments 
| which would be used by Irish Home-rulers, though the relations 
| of the Magyars with the Sclavs weaken the justice of the Hun- 
garian cause as compared with that of Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C, E. Maurice. 





HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—I see by an article in the last number of the Spectator that 
/you accept Mr. Lyulph Stanley’s dicta respecting the Church 
| Fellowships at Hertford College as incontrovertible. It seems to 
| me, however, from a careful study of the University Tests Act, 
1871, that that Act is only retrospective, not prospective,—ie., 


lordship had not been sufficient to satisfy his mind, the Trustees would | that while it throws open all existing Fellowships, Scholarships, 
have felt bound to investigate more closely.” And the fourth head | &., it does not forbid the foundation of Fellowships, &c., which 
of these is given as “ the imputations made upon him in the corre- | shall be confined to one particular sect. 

spondence printed by Mr. Jones.” Can this have any meaning,| More than this, had the Act attempted to restrict future 
except that the ‘Trustees were not satisfied as to Mr. Grignon’s in- foundations, it would have been extremely mischievous to the 
nocence, but kept the charges formerly made against him in reserve, | ynsectarian as well as the sectarian party. ‘The more sectarian 
to fall back upon if the Bishop made difliculties ?—Ep. Spectator.] foundations there are, the more limited will be the competition 





PARTICULARISM AND HOME-RULE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In your article of last week on ‘The Liberal Party and 
Home-rule,” you appealed to the party traditions of European and 
American Liberalism to show that Particularism can never be a 
Liberal policy. Allow me to give you my reasons for thinking 
that none of the cases which you allege on your side have any 
bearing on the relations between England and Ireland. 

Your first point is the connection of States-right policy with 
the pro-Slavery struggle in America. Now, in the first place, 
this connection was so purely accidental that many of the anti- 
Slavery party had looked forward at one time to disunion as a 
settlement of the Slavery question. Let me quote to you the 
concluding lines of the first ‘‘ Biglow paper” :— 

* Ef I'd my way I hed ruther 
We should go to work an’ part, 
They take one way, we take t’other,— 
Guess it would’nt break my heart. 
Men hed ough’ to put asunder 
Them that God has no ways jined, 


| for unsectarian ones, and this, in the present state of University 
| education, cannot fail to be a great advantage to all parties. 
| Fellowships limited to particular sects are, I think, to be placed 
'in the same category with Fellowships limited to natives of cer- 
| tain counties ; they both benefit directly those whose qualifica- 
' tions enable them to hold them, and also indirectly those who, 
| though unable to compete, find thereby a more limited field in 

other competitions. In short, Sir, to paraphrase a very trite 
| saying, ‘* They hurt nobody, and are of service to the cause of 
| education.” —I am, Sir, &c., 


Exeter College, November 23. F. S. Putte, B.A. 
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CAPTAIN BURTON’S LATEST BOOK ON AFRICA* 

| Tue reading of a book by the indomitable traveller and inex- 
haustible writer, Captain Burton, never fails to affect us 


: a 
| _* Two Trips to Gorilla-land and the Cataracts of the Congo. By Richard F. Barton. 
| London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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two opposite ways. We want to know the facts concerning the | creature, half-man, half-beast.’ He is not king of the African forests} 


c 
we find them. 


of literary style; to find the process of fact-hunting mad 
pleasant. 


of violence done to our literary taste. 
not so involved and obscure a writer as Dr. Livingstone 
was—though he does mix up his subjects after an arbitrary 


fashion—but he is digressive, dogmatic, and dictatorial to a 


degree which gives one an unpleasant sense uf being partly bored 
and partly bullied by his works. This is especially the case with 
his African books, and the latest is not an improvement in this 
respect upon its predecessors, but it is lent an unusual attraction 
by the affair of the Congo pirates, which has freshly directed 
public attention towards the region of the great river. A preface 
full of taunts of ‘* 1-told-you-so ” triumph, of flippant denuncia- 
tion of the Ashanti campaign, as ‘‘a negro copy of the negroid 
Abyssinian,” to be assigned to ‘‘ general incuriousness, local mis- 
management, and the operation of unprincipled journalism ;” and 
jeering allusions to ‘* the negrophile ”—by which odd term Captain 
Burton appears to designate people who, believing black races to 
be human, think they ought to have the chance of becoming 
Christian—is in bad taste, and prejudicial to the book. How- 
ever, these are the ‘“‘ humours” of Captain Burton, who has 
always had the happiest faculty for settling questions of policy 
off-hand on paper, and we can put up with them, especially as he 
isa man with a grievance, and smile at the assurance that “the 
hostilities on the Gold Coast might have been averted with honour 
to ourselves at any time between 1863 and 1870 by a Colonial- 
Office mission and a couple of thousand pounds.” ‘The cheap 
kind of credit that is to be had by pointing out how much better 
the duties of the Colonial Office might be done than by the 
persons whose business it is to do them is too easily attained, 
one would think, to be worth much to Captain Burton, but he 
pursues it pertinaciously. 

Leaving aside its theories and its prejudices—the latter are 
amusing in their thoroughness—the African book is interesting, 
and no doubt its pictures of the country and the people are true 
to the life to-day, though Captain Burton’s journey was made 
twelve years ago. 

The reader will be reminded of that characteristic question of 
Miss Betsy ‘Trotwood, relative to the appellation of David Copper- 
field's house, ** Why Rookery?” when he discovers that the 
book called Two Trips to Gorilla-land contains nothing at all of 
an original kind about gorillas, the author merely summing up 
the existing evidence of authentic value concerning those interest- 
ing animals, confirming M. Paul du Chaillu’s statements in certain 
instances, but ridiculing them in others. He never saw a gorilla 
himself, but he diligently collected anecdotes about ‘ the ape 
of contention,” 
‘home’ in safety, if it were kept for some time previously, in 
its native forest, 


and he thinks a specimen might be sent 


on boiled plantains, rice, and messes of 


grain; then shipped during the fine season, and accommodated | 


with a cabin near the engine-room, where the mercury should 
never fall below 70° (Fahr.). ‘In order,” adds Captain Burton, 
“to escape nostalgia and melancholy, which are sure to be fatal, 


the emigrant should be watched by a faithful and attached native.” | 


It is not very likely we shail ever possess a live gorilla, according 
to this programme; and supposing one to arrive safely, we may 
ask, in [rish fashion, whether he would not turn out to bea white 
elephant? The strip of gorilla country visited by Captain 


Burton was an elevated line of clayey and sandy soil, cut by | 
sweet-water streams and by mangrove-lined swamps, backed | 
IIe sums up the facts about the great ape 


inland by thin forest. 
and his habitat thus :— 


“Here [left bank of the Gaboon] the comparative absence of matted 
undergrowth makes the landscape sub-European, at least by tho side 
of the foul tropiéal jungle; it is exceptionally rich in the wild fruits re- 
quired by the huge anthropoid. The clearings also supply bananas, 
pine-apple leaves, and sugar-cane, and there is an abundance of honey, 
in which the gorilla delights. The villages and the frequent plantations 
which it visits to plunder limit its reproduction near the sea, and make it 
exceedingly wary and keen of eye, if not of smell. Even when roosting 
by night, it is readily frightened by a footstep, and the crash caused by 
the mighty bound from branch to branch makes the traveller think 


ountries and the people with which the book is concerned, and | 
We should like to have them stated in an agree- 
able form, with some smoothness, and deference to one’s notions 


But we do not find anything of the kind, and the 
gain to our store of knowledge is acquired at the cost 
Captain Burton is 


he fears the njego, or leopard; and as lions will not live in those wet, 
wooded, and gameless Jands, he can hardly have expelled King Leo. He 
| does not choose the ‘darkest, gloomiest forests,’ but prefers the thin 
woods, where he finds wild fruits for himself and family. His tremen- 
dous roar does not shake the jungle; it is a hollow, apish ery, a loudish 
huhh! huhh! habh! explosive, like the puff of a steam-engine, which 
| in rage becomes a sharp and snappish bark; any hunter can imitate it. 
| The eye is not a ‘light grey,’ but the brown common to all the tribe. 
| However old and male he may be, the gorilla runs away with peculiar 
| alacrity, and on the seaboard at least is essentially a coward; aud 


whilst a hen will defend her chicks, Mrs. Gorilla will fly, leaving son or 
| daughter in the hunter's hands.” 


Having thus routed any lingering traces of confidence in the 
| gorilla stories of Paul du Chaillu, Captain Burton destroys almost 
| as thoroughly the notions of the Fiin cannibals with which that 
| entertaining but unscrupulous traveller inspired us. M. du Chaillu 
described a large-limbed, black-skinned, ferocious race, with huge 
moustachios and plaited beards. A finely-made, light-coloured 
people, chocolate-tinted at the darkest, with no ‘ blacks” among 
them except those of servile origin met Captain Burton’s sight. Their 
hair, which they dress in an extraordinary variety of fashions, is not 
woolly, and Captain Burton saw one gentleman who wore a pigtail 
bound at the shoulders by the neck of a claret-bottle. The Fin are 
an intelligent and warlike people, and though Captain Burton had 
no actual evidence of their cannibalism, he avers # as afact. His 
account of their practice of the horrid custom differs from M. du 
Chaillu’s in every particular ; he declares it to be a quasi-religious 
rite, at which women and children are not allowed to be present, 
and after which the cooking-pots are broken. The people received 
Captain Burton’s inquiries into the truth of Du Chaillu’s state- 
ments with shouts of laughter. The writer treats this subject at 
considerable length, in an exceedingly unpleasant, and we cannot 
but think uncalled-for chapter, in which he quotes Dr. Schwein- 
fiirth to prove that ‘ public anthropophagy can co-exist with a 
considerable amount of comfort and, so to speak, civilisation ;”” 
and describes it in a style which no one who recognises his talents 
and respects his energy and achievements can fail to regret. 
No humour, however genuine, could excuse such coarseness 
as that which Captain Burton habitually indulges in, when he is 
dealing with those aspects of human nature from which the mind 
shrinks with the strongest loathing ; and his attempts at humour 
are such heavy failures, that they aggravate a defect so grave as 
to remove some of his works from the category of those fit for 
general reading. When Captain Burton treats of the relations 
between the sexes as they exist among the Congo tribes, he is 
| only less offensive than Mr. Hepworth Dixon when he discusses 
the subject & propos of Americans,—and he can never let italone, 
—because he is more downright, and brutal plainness is less 
odious than didactic prurience. Captain Burton so entirely 
ignores the mere notion of abstract morality on these points, and 
so openly approves of the polygamy practised among the tribes of 
| the Congo, that it is not surprising he should be no friend to 
| Christian Missions, whose teachimg would interfere with the canni- 
balism which he regards as a climatic necessity, in countries where 
there is an imperfect meat-supply, and damp heat prevails, and 
with the free marriage which he considers * necessary among savages 
and barbarians, whose only friends and supporters are blood- 
relations and nuptial connections.” Ilis tone is so aggressive 
against almost decency that one has hardly patience to seek for 
his facts, as, for instance, when he writes of the non-slave-export- 
ing tribes as people who have never sent ‘a head of negro” to 
the coast, and scoffs generally at any theory which recognises the 
human rights of the races whom he regards as mere brute scaven- 
gers, making clean the paths for men, While he declares the 
| slave-trade to be dead—revived to some extent, though, in the 
masquerade of ‘free emigration”—he does not admit that 
Africa ought to be for Africans. 

The Congo pirates, their haunts, and their misdeeds having 
been already described in our columns, it is unnecessary to refer 
to Captain Burton’s account of them. It forms the most im- 
portant portion of his book, and next to it we rate the geographi- 
cal description of the Gaboon territory, in which we may probably 
soon acquire a right that will make it additionally interesting. 
Ile is rather funny about the ‘* Kings,” who seem to be as plenti- 
ful on the Congo as colonels in the United States. 








MR. MORRIS'’S “ VIRGIL.”* 


that a tree has fallen. ..... No one could give me an authentic | 


instance of manslaughter by our big brother. Mr. Wilson saw a man 
Who had lost the calf of his leg in an encounter; and one Etia, a hunts- 
man, whose left hand had been severely crippled, informed Mr. W. Win- 
wood Reade that ‘the gorilla seized his wrist with his hind foot, and 
dragged his hand into his mouth, as he would have done a bunch of 
plantains... ... The gorilla is a poor-deyil ape, not a ‘hellish dream- 


Nor a few. notable translations of great classical poems have 
| appeared within the last few years. ‘The -2neid has been trans- 
‘lated once with remarkable skill ; the Jliad, we are afraid to say 


Done into English Verse by William Morris. London: 


* The Aneids of Virgil. 
Ellis and White. 


1876, 
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how many: times,—and once, when the work was done by an ex- | original ; so they do throughout the volume, and this is but One 
Prime Minister, with at least the success of popularity. Professor | evidence of a singular fidelity, in which Mr. Morris has equalleg 

° . . . . i] 
Plumptre has given to the world translations of more than ordinary | if he has not surpassed, any previous translator. 
merit of two of the great Athenian dramatists, and Mr. Browning| Here, again, is a passage from the combat, in which the action 
has shown us twice how he would deal with the third. There | of the poem is wound up (xii., 896-918) :— 
have been at least half-a-dozen versions of Horace, and of minor | «No more he said, but, looking round, espied a mighty stone, 
efforts at translation a multitude beyond reckoning. In view of all| An ancient mighty rock indeed, that lay upon the lea, 
this work, some of it very successful work, we do not hesitate to| Set for a landmark, judge and end of acre-strife to bo, 
° », Measles + XE ids” me ble Which scarce twice six of chosen men upon their backs might raisg 
assign to Mr. Morris's ‘‘.Eneids” (to use ne unaccounta ©} Of bodies such as earth brings forth amid the latter days: 
plural) the first place among the translations of this genera-| But this in hurrying hand he caught, and rising to the cast, 


tion. Mr. Morris has, in fact, answered the demand which| He hurled it forth against the foe, and followed on it fast; 
Yet while he raised the mighty stone, and flung it to its fall, 


the critics have made on behalf of the public that a poet Knew naught that he was running there, or that he moved at all: 
should undertake the task of translating a poet. It is| Totter his knees, his chilly blood freezes with deadly frost, 


curious that it was in the Zneid that we saw what could be done | And e’en the hero-gathered stone, through desert distance tossed, 
by a translator who had every qualification but this. Mr. Con-| 'erame not all the space betwixt, nor home its blow might bring; 
E’en as in dreaming-tide of night, when sleep, the heavy thing, 


ington was skilful, industrious, a master of Latin scholarship, and Weighs on tho eyes, and all for nought we seem so helpless-fain 
was possessed in no common degree of that poctical gift which isall| Of eager speed, and faint and fail amidmost of the strain; 
but the divine gift of poetry itself. And he accomplished much, | The tongue avails not; all our limbs of their familiar skill 

; Bese ° Regime Are cheated; neither voice nor words may follow from our will: 
He did ample justice at least to the romantic story of Virgil’s great | § > Turnus, by whatever might ho strives to win a way, 
epic. He made English readers see that the d2neid was at least| The Dread One bans his hopo; strange thoughts about his heart. 
equal in interest to Marmion and The Lady of the Lake; strings play. — : : 
But Mr. Morris is beyond all question a poet, and in right Ee cunts Gukeioing tans ae oe this instant thrown: 
of this quality of his he transcends all modern competitors} No road he hath to fleo. no might against tho foe to bear ; ; 
and challenges Dryden himself. It is to be expected, and the} Nowhither may he see his car, or sister charioteer.” 
fact is in one sense a drawback, that the poet-translator | Here the reader will notice the phrases ‘‘acre-strife” and ‘hero. 
will transform his original. Pope transformed Homer till only | gathered,” as characteristic of the translator, but certainly not of 
the barest outline remains. But how majestic is that outline! | the original. Virgil delights, indeed, in strange convolutions 
How spiritless beside it seem the most careful and scholarly re- | of language, but he has nothing that answers to these. Curiously 
productions! Dryden transformed Virgil, but not to so con- | enough, these compound words are characteristic of the earlier 
spicuous an extent. And Mr. Morris does the same, in one sense | Latin poetry. Catullus abounds with them, but the taste of the 
more thoroughly, in another far less so, as he binds himself to a| Augustan age rejected them. The fidelity which we have ascribed 
fidelity of which the translators of a bygone age never even con- | to Mr. Morris is well seconded by a knowledge of his original, 
ceived the obligation, We say ‘‘more thoroughly ” because Mr, | which is fully competent to his task, if not perfect. Sometimes, 
Morris is a representative poct of an age and a condition of | of course, we find ourselves differing from his rendering; the in. 
culture which is far more remote than Dryden’s was from the | pretation of Virgil is, indeed, full of controversy, and Mr. Morris 
age and culture of Virgil. The Augustan age of English poetry | has no doubt distinct reasons to give for his views. We should 
to which Dryden, who was certainly born before his time, and | not have rendered “ capiti subduxerat ensem,” by ‘ Stole away 
who resembles his successors more than his contemporaries, belongs, | from o’er my head the sword,” though Mr. Conington, we observe, 
matches with curious similarity the Augustan age of Rome. Our later says that capiti must be construed literally, and if the sword 
nineteenth-century poetry—and Mr. Morris represents its very | was close to the head, there is an obvious reason why it should 
newest phase—is a very different thing, as different as is our pre-| not have been underneath it. Sopor, again, in  consanguinens 
Raffaelite art from the art of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and our} Lethi sopor,” should be “stupor,” rather than ‘sleep ;” the 
medizval decoration from that of the Renaissance. It is self- | ‘capita aspera montis,” which Palinurus describes himself as 
conscious, reflective, of an elaborate simplicity, but sometimes | clinging to, must mean the ‘cliff-tops,” rather than the rocks; 
very bright in colour, and not a little fond of combining with | the word kinsman, in “nor shall chaste Proserpine for us pass 
essentially modern thought an archaic expression. ‘These char- | through her kinsman’s door,” fails to give the sarcasm 
acteristics are as unlike as possible to the characteristics of Virgil, | which seems to lie in the combination of casta and 
and so far they put Mr. Morris at a disadvantage. A casual | patrui; and accubat in “‘furiarum maxima juxta Accubat” 
glance at his work, even a first perusal of it, may easily leave an would seem to mean “is a fellow-guest,”’ rather than “is 
impression that this disadvantage is greater than it really is. | crouched beside.” But these are little things. It would not 
More careful study will show the vast, the far more than need much revision to remove all blemishes of the kind. At the 
counterbalancing advantage of the original genius which | same time, it is only right to say that, fine as is the general effect 
runs through the whole, which informs it with life, even while | of the whole, there is opportunity for the expenditure of much 
it transforms it in expression. Extracts in such a case are more labour in the working-out of details, Mr. Morris is one of the 
than commonly inadequate to give an idea of the whole, but it! most facile of writers, and there are, he must excuse us for say- 
is necessary to give some specimens of Mr. Morris’s manner. We | ing, not a few evidences of hasty work in the volume before us. 
shall quote the famous passage, ‘‘ lis demum exactis, perfecto | There is no reason why his genius should not make it all equal 














munere Dive” (vi., 657-664) :— | to what it is now at its best. 

“‘ So, all being done, the Goddess’ gift well paid in manner mect, (ian: 5. 2 aa _ 
They come into a joyous land, and greensward fair and sweet AS ti ee) vere eR a = rere ‘ - 
Amid the happiness of groves, the blesséd dwelling-place. EVIDENCE AGAINST THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN.* 


Therein a more abundant heaven clothes all the meadows’ face THE controversy between science and theology, which, in spite 

With purple light, and their own sun and their own stars they have. | ee ; aera? ae 

Hero some in games upon the grass their bodies breathing gave ; of some unpleasant features, must be valued as a great educating 

Or on the yellow face of sand they strive and play the play; | agency in England, has lately taken a somewhat interesting turn. 

Some beat the earth with dancing foot, and some, the song they say: | Eyer since Boucher de Perthes succeeded in gaining notice for 
Si nmn -ettiiad Sion ive aks an i ‘inc raime ine | 

And there withal the Thracian man in Rowing rsiment sings ‘his Drift Implements, writers on the Antiquity of Man have been 


Unto the measure of the dance on seven-folded strings ; : : : j 
speculating enormously on the geological evidence, some even 


And now he smites with finger-touch, and now with ivory reed. 

And here is Teucer’s race of old, most lovely sons indeed ; alleging proofs that mankind has been in existence for millions of 
High-hearted heroes born on earth in better days of joy: years. Sir Charles Lyell and Sir John Lubbock, whose books 
Ilus was there, Assaracus, and he who builded Troy, a mae : ° 

E’en Dardanus. Far off are seen their empty wains of war ‘have had most effect in popularising the subject, gave prominence 


And war-weed; stand the spears in earth, unyoked the horses are, | to several arguments of geologists and antiquaries which are open 


And graze the meadows all about ; for even as they loved to attack, and which have been attacked accordingly from the 
Chariot and weapons, yet alive, and e’en as they were moved ‘. f a — ' A 

To feed sleek horses, under earth doth e’en such joy abide. | scientific side. Writers of the it nsaia vtlve theological P ” 
Others he saw to right and left about the meadows wide becoming aware of these weak points, are now trying throug’ 
Feasting; or joining merry mouths to sing the battle won ' them to refute the whole modern heresy of man’s antiquity, and 
Amidst the scented laurel grove, whence earthward rolleth on | to reinstate the generations of biblical patriarchs as the authori- 


The full flood that Eridanus athwart the wood doth pour. 
Lo, they who in their country’s fight sword-wounded bodies bore ; | 
Lo, priests of holy life and chaste, while they in life had part ; 
Lo, God-loved poets, men who spake things worthy Phebus’ heart: | 
And they who bettered life on earth by new-found mastery ; 


And they whose good deeds left a tale for men to name them by.” * The Recent Origin of Man, as Illustrated by Geology and the Modern Scienee of Pré- 
Historic Archwology. By James C. Southall. Philadelphia: Lippincott and Oo. 
nm 


The reader will observe that the lines exactly correspond with the ' London: Tritbner and Co. 


‘tative materials of primitive chronology. Mr. Southall, a0 
American writer, has lately published a work entitled, The Recent 
Origin of Man, which contains a whole library of counter-evidence 
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and criticism directed especially against Sir Charles Lyell’s | 
Antiquity of Man. Students who already know enough of the 
subject to be able to pick out good from bad in a miscellaneous and 
uncritical compilation, may,gain something by looking through 
this bulky volume. Inexperienced readers, however, should be- 
ware of it, lest they should be taken in by mares’-nests, about | 
ancient Chinese colonists in Peru, whose descendants at this day 
can talk Chinese with the newly-imported coolies (p. 572); or the | 
discovery in Louisiana of mammoth-bones coeval with cane- 
paskets and pottery of six different patterns (p. 322); or of a 
Phenician inscription dug up in Brazil, recording the voyage 
thither of a party of Canaanites in the reign of King Hiram (p. 19)! | 
On the whole, the best part of the book is that which collects | 


geological arguments for the “recency” of man. The same line | 
of reasoning is more concisely worked out in a paper read this year 
by Mr. 8. R. Pattison at the Victoria Institute. This flourish- 
ing Society, by the way, is becoming more open-minded than in | 
its early days, and its discussions may eventually plant germs of 
rational inquiry in some of the most inaccessible regions of the 
religious world. Mr. Pattison’s paper is “On the Chrono- 
logy of Recent Geology,” and in it he endeavours to 
show that a minimum of 1,656 years before the Flood would 
be sufficient to take in the period when Man was contem- 
porary with the mammoths, and his rude stone implements 
were buried with their bones in the Drift gravels and Caves. 
In one respect we feel compassion for Mr. Pattison, as we might 
for a man who was rich in his youth, and has since fallen into 
straitened circumstances. He once had a wealth of geological 
time at his disposal, which he is now compelled painfully to 
economise. Some years ago he wrote a little book, called The 
Earth and the Word; or, Geology for Bible Students, in which he 
reconciled Scripture and science on the basis that geology had no 
information to give as to the chronology of man, who only arrived 
on earth clear after the period of the great extinct mammals,— 
“sorely beset would he have been amidst the mammoths,” &c. 
But now Mr. Pattison has to compress a Quaternary man-and- 
mammoth period, including immense geological and zoological 
changes, into a few antediluvian centuries, Theology compelling 
him, he puts his logical machinery to full pressure, and makes | 
the monstrous squeeze. Being a practical geologist, we should 
imagine that he finds the result dangerously tight, but that is | 
his affair. ‘The real public interest of his paper, as of Mr. | 
Southall’s book, turns on the negative evidence they have brought | 
together against the doctrine that man’s age on earth must be | 
some hundreds of thousands of years. 

Let us try to picture before our minds the facts of the Drift 
problem. We are standing on a chalk down in France or Eng- 
land, looking intoa valley a mile or two wide and some two hundred 
feet deep, the sides sloping gently towards the bottom, which is 
occupied by flats of mud, sand, and peat, through which winds 
a sluggish little river. It is evident at a glance that these bottom- 
flats are comparatively recent, belonging to times during which 
the river has flowed along much as it does now. ‘The antiquities 
found buried in the peat and alluvium go back from modern 
remains to Roman coins and bits of pottery, and below them to 
objects of the neolithic or later stone period, such as polished 
stone celts. Thus the flats belong partly to the historical period, 
and partly to an earlicr period not clearly known to history. As | 
peat grows very slowly, and there are accumulations of it thirty 
feet thick and more in such valleys, we have here the geological 
record of what may be called the recent human period, which can- 
not have been less than four or five thousand years, and may have 
been far longer. But the problem of the antiquity of man turns on 
a series of deposits altogether more ancient than these recent 
flats. Unpolished stone implements of the palzolithic type are 
found with the bones of the extinct mammoth and rhinoceros, | 
twenty or thirty feet down in the drift-beds of sand and gravel. 
These beds lie on the sloping sides of the valley, extending often 
up to heights of forty or fifty feet, and sometimes toa hundred feet, 
above the level of the present streams. ‘They are altogether out | 
of reach of possible floods, and were obviously deposited under | 
geological circumstances different from those of the recent | 
period, which cannot in the least account for their formation. 
What these geological circumstances were is the question at | 
issue, Sir Charles Lyell adopted the view that the drift-gravels | 
Were deposited by the ancient rivers, at first flowing at higher 
levels, and then continuing to excavate the valleys in the chalk 
down to the present levels, fifty to a hundred feet lower. He 
follows Mr. Prestwich in his theory of valley-excavation, and in 
Connecting this with ice-action towards the close of the glacial 
period. The presence of ice is shown by the great sandstone 


| 








| directed against an imaginary antagonist. 


blocks derived from the tertiary beds above the chalk, which ice 
might have transported, but which the ordinary river-action 
could hardly have carried. The former presence of ice is further 
evidenced by contortions in the beds of sand and gravel, which 
look as though caused by the melting of imbedded blocks of ice, 
allowing the layer above to fall in. It seems usual, for purposes 


of controversy, to represent Lyell’s views as strictly “ uni- 


formitarian,” and to treat him as considering the great valleys to 


| have been excavated in the chalk by such feeble river-action as 


goes on now. But, in fact, he was more wary, taking the benefit 
of any probable cause he could think of, such as ice-action, and 
the effect of estuary tide-wash when the land lay open to it by 
subsidence. Thus a good deal of Mr. Pattison’s argument is 
(By the way, when his 
paper is published, we hope that Mr. Pattison will verify his 
quotations, for the most telling passages on which he attacks Lyell 
are not to be found at the placesin the Antiquity of Man from which 
his proof report quotes them.) Still, the gist of Lyell’s argument 
on the Drift as bearing on man’s antiquity is that man must have 
existed during the time while the last hundred feet or so of the 
valley were being excavated, inasmuch as implements lie buried 
in the drift up to that height, so that the human age on earth, 
as measured by the time required for such an excavation, would 
be immensely long. The counter-arguments to this are either to 
suppose the valley-excavation to have taken place in a period 
before man, or to account for it and the drift-beds by imagining 
the existence of geological agencies so powerful and rapid as 
to require comparatively little time, or to combine these two 
hypotheses. 

During the fifteen years since the Drift problem has been before 
the world, the geological evidence has shifted in several places. 
For instance, those who remember the early discussions know that 
much was made to turn on the division of the drift-gravels into 
high-level and low-level beds, supposed to be distinct and 
separated by an escarpment of chalk, and marking two different 
epochs in the age of the valley. In 1867, however, Mr. Alfred 
Tylor brought before the Geological Society an accurately- 
measured section, taken for him by M. Guillom, the chief engineer 
of the railway at Amiens, which showed the supposed division to- 
be unreal, the gravels being spread with apparent continuity over 
the slope of the valley. It is a pity that geologists have not yet 
come to the general use of exact surveyed sections, in place of 
the loose, uncertain sketches which are accepted as evidence. 
Lyell’s section across the valley of the Somme, one of the most 
important in the whole controversy, and which appears even in 
the last edition of his Antiquity of Man (p. 153), is evidently 
not a representation of the facts. These really indicate that the 
drift-gravels belong not to two periods but to one, though that 
may of course have been a long one. Mr. Tylor further argued that 
the general excavation of the valleys in the chalk took place during 
times before the deposition of the drift-gravels, which he thinks 
were thrown down by land-floods and river-action during what 
he calls a Pluvial period, which followed the Glacial period, and 


| was characterised by immensely greater rainfall, and consequently 


far more violent flood-action than at present. ‘This geologist does 
not appear to have any theological bias, and believes in a high 
antiquity of man. But his geological hypothesis suiting the cal- 
culations of Mr. Pattison and Mr. Southall, they naturally lay great 
stress on the agencies it callsinto play. Nor would geologists raise 
much objection to their doing so, seeing that for some years past 
men so qualified to judge as Prestwich, Belgrand, Evans, Morris, 
&e., have considered that, from whatever cause, the ancient rivers 
and floods must have been on a scale far beyond that of the 


present little streams and freshets. ‘The idea of ascribing the 


actual excavation of the chalk valleys to some period before man, so 
as only to leave to the human period the coating of their sides 
with drift-gravel, is by no means so generally acceptable to geolo- 
gists, though it is held by so considerable an authority as Principal 
Dawson. 

The advocates of the ‘‘recency” of man have good grounds for 
arguing that the slow scooping out of valleys and laying down of 
gravel-beds, which water does in the present condition of our 
globe, affords no fair measurement of millions of years for earlier 
periods of man’s residence on earth, under different conditions of 
climate. But when these advocates pass from criticism to con- 
struction, and ask us to receive their views of early chronology, we 
see at once that these views are not really founded on geology, but 
are theological prepossessions defended on geological grounds. We 
point out to them the peat-bogs and mud-banks of the recent period, 
representing a time during which little alteration took place in 
the land, the climate, and the existing animals. How long do you 
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allow for this, we ask? Four thousand years, they reply. Then 
we show them the drift-beds high up the hill-side, dating from a 
time since when the geography of Northern Europe has changed, 
the climate has changed, and the mammoth and rhinoceros, 
with the rest of the quaternary fauna, have disappeared and given 
place to the wonderfully different modern fauna. How long for all 
this, we ask? Two thousand years, they answer. But why try to 
compress changes so immense into a time shorter than even your 
historical period ? Why not guess five, or six, or ten thousand 
years? Of course, it is because of Archbishop Usher's chrono- 
logy, which prevents the geological evidence from affecting their 
minds as it affects the minds of pure geologists. ‘These see that 
the geological work to be accounted for is so vast that, although 
great geological forces be supposed to have operated, the time re- 
quired would probably be long in proportion to the historical 
period. How, for instance, can an antiquity of six thousand 
years account for the laterite beds of Southern India, whose 
deposit belongs to a geological age so distinct from the present 
state of things that they form a high terrace or long plateau, 
through which the existing rivers have had to cut their way. Yet 
these beds contain human implements, rough quartzite hatchets, 
like those of the European drift. 

It is not one part, but every part of the available evidence, 
which points to the conclusion that man’s age on the earth can 
hardly be less than twenty thousand years, and may be far more. 
When the controversialists have, as they think, upset the geolo- 
gical proofs, it is only to entangle themselves in a new network 
of paradoxes about the origin of human races, languages, and 
institutions. ‘The shifts they are driven to are quaint enough, as 
where Mr. Southall accounts to his own satisfaction for the popu- 
lations of the world, white, brown, and black, by the “ striking 
observation ” of Archdeacon Pratt, that ‘‘ the wives of Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet may have belonged to different (antediluvian) tribes.” 
Happily the educated world is growing impatient of this sort 
of trifling. The Victoria Institute will some day find out, what 
it does not yet see, that it is vainly fighting against the existence 
of a Science of Man. The six thousand years’ chronology actually 
prevented any rational theory of races and languages, till at last 
geology thrust away this stumbling-block and left the way clear. 


If Cardinal Manning were to be made Archbishop of Canterbury, | 


he might be able to stop it up again with a Syllabus. But it is of 


no use for any one else to try. 


THE PROTESTS OF THE LORDS#* 
[FIRST NOTICE,] 





Even the names of the Peers who introduced motions are at first 
not given. Nor is any idea of the course of the debate vouch. 
safed. It is not, indeed, until 1540 that mention is so much ag 
made of a difference of opinion. Nor is there till long after any 
indication of the practice of referring Bills to a Committee, Ip 
this silence of the journals and absenee of reports the protests 
entered by dissentient Peers on the journals of the House afford 
us information of inestimable value. ‘They furnish us with a kind 
of history of public opinion, by showing the subjects which excited 
opposition bitter enough to lead certain Lords not only to speak 
and vote against them, but to place upon permanent record their 
disagreement with the majority. ‘They present us, too, with the 
most telling arguments used against those measures, and therefore 
suggest those employed in their favour. And lastly, they bring 
before us the men who were bold enough, in defence of the cause 
they had espoused, to despise concealment, and appeal to opinion 
out-of-doors, for in most cases their protests were published, in 
addition to being placed on the journals of the House. Mr, 
Thorold Rogers, then, by this publication has conferred a very 
great benefit on those students of our constitutional history who 
like to go to the original sources for their knowledge. And we 
are bound to add that he has performed his editorial labours 
excellently. His preface contains all that is necessary to be 
known regarding the subject-matter of the work, and it certainly 
does not err by depreciating the influence, character, or useful- 
ness of the House of Lords. In addition, he prefixes to each 
protest a short statement of the circumstances in which it origi- 
nated sufficiently full for the class of readers likely to consult a 
book of the kind. Mr. Rogers is of opinion that the practice of 
protesting with reasons originated with the Long Parliament. 
His explanation is that the Peers regarded themselves as the 
hereditary counsellors of the Sovereign, liable to be called to account 
and punished for bad administration ; in short, that the idea of 
Ministerial responsibility was then applied to the Lords. The execu- 
tion of Strafford had just shown that the Commons were prepared 
to carry that theory very strictly into practice, and consequently 
he holds that the Peers, who co-operated with Pym and Hampden, 
devised the expedient of entering their protests with reasons on 
the journals of the House, partly as a record in their own defence 
and partly as a manifesto in favour of the popular party. Insup- 
port of this view he cites the fact thatin 1669, that is, only eight-and- 
twenty years after what he regarded as the first protest, the Lords 


| ordered the Committee of Privileges to examine ‘* what had been 
| the ancient custom of the Louse concerning entering of reasons upon 


Mr. Tuorotp RoGers has made a valuable contribution to the | 


constitutional history of England in the collection of the Protests 
of the Lords which recently issued from the Clarendon Press. 
During the period that intervened between the Revolution and 
the first Reform Act, the Peers were the depositaries of political 
powcr in this country, They owned, generally speaking, the 
pocket-boroughs which returned the majority of the House of 
Commons, and determined, therefore, the constitution of that 
body. In addition, they formed a co-ordinate branch of the 
Legislature, and lastly, they possessed that territorial wealth, 
historic position, and ancient lineage which combined to exercise in 
all ages so great an influence over ordinary minds. Accordingly, 
we find, with one or two brief exceptions, the House of Lords 


' months later. 


| prorogation broke off the consideration of the matter. 


Protestations and Dissents to matters debated in Parliament.” A 
few days afterwards the House was prorogued, but met again three 
No report was made, however, by the Committee. 
Five years later this question of protests was again raised, but the 
Ilouse was then engaged in a quarrel with the Commons, anda 
In the 
following year, however, it was once more revised, and was de- 
bated on the 11th and 15th of November. The debate was ad- 
journed to the 18th, the Clerk of Parliaments being ordered “to 
have the journals in readiness, and the Clerk of Records inthe Tower 
to attend with such rolls as bear on the matter for the examining of 
precedents mentioned in the said debate, or such others as shall then 


| be offered to this House.” But on the 18th there was another 


supporting every Administration that existed throughout that | 


period of nearly a century and a half. ‘The truth is, that no 
Administration could exist without such support, and each, 
therefore, was compelled to secure it by some means or other. 
in preceding and subsequent times the power of the Lords has 
been less overshadowing, yet in all ages it has been so great as to 


render these proceedings of the highest interest to the constitu- | 
| . 
no older than the Long Parliament. 


tional student. 

But until quite recently the proceedings of the Lords were wrapped 
in profound secresy. Originally, no doubt, this was due to fear 
of the Crown. The Peers were the hereditary counsellors of the 
Sovereign, to him they were all personally known, and their 
great position and traditional influence gave an importance to 
their least acts which the noisier doings of the Commoners 
did not seem to carry with them. Opposition to a despotic and | 
wilful monarch was, therefore, more dangerous on the part of a 
Peer than a Commoner, But the secresy was maintained long 
after it had ceased to be necessary. And the consequence is, that 
our early Parliamentary history is enveloped in obscurity. ‘The 
journals of the Lords begin with the reign of Henry VIII., but 
for centuries the journals are meagre and uncommunicative. | 





* A Complete Collection of the Protests of the Lords. By J.E. Thorold Rogers. | 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 


; would have closed the mouths of objectors. 


adjournment of the question till the 22nd. On the latter day 
Parliament was prorogued, and the right of protest has never 


since been called in question. From these facts Mr. Rogers 
Had it been 


argues that the practice could not have been ancient. 
so, he contends the precedents would have been adduced, and 
But that precedents 
were not forthcoming is evident from the two days’ debate, and 
Therefore, he infers that the practice was 
It was regarded with much 
jealousy by the majority of the Peers, but even by them it was 
felt to be useful, and was prized also as an aristocratic privilege, 
They were 


its inconclusive ending. 


since the Commons had denied themselves the right. 


| unwilling to acknowledge its real origin, they did not wish to put 


an end to it altogether, they contented themselves, accordingly, 
after a time, with placing it under restraint, the House at large 
asserting the right to expunge such reasons as offended it. This 
censorship has not been very often resorted to, only fifteen cases 
of obliteration of reasons having occurred altogether. But the 
right of censorship exists, nevertheless, quite as much as the right 


‘of protest. It is curious, too, that if Mr. Rogers is right in the 


theory here set forth, the restraint upon the right of protesting, 


| as well as the right itself, both originated with the Whig Lords, 


if we may antedate the political use of the term “Whig” by 
applying it to the Parliamentarian Peers of 1641. The first 
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obliteration of reasons was ordered in 1690, in regard to a Tory 
protest calling in question the validity of the Convention Parlia- | 
ment, In further confirmation of his theory as to the origin of 
protests with reasons, Mr. Rogers states that the first protest in 
the Irish House of Lords was entered in 1695. But Mr. Rogers 
admits that the Lords-Lieutenant and Lords Deputy had exercised 
the right of entering their protests against the proceedings of the 
jrish House from the days of Strafford, that is, before the meet- | 
ing of the Long Parliament. 7 : | 
This latter circumstance would seem to militate against Mr. | 
Rogers's theory. In the long struggle between the Stuarts and 
their Parliaments, it is certain that the Kings of England never 
asserted such a right as was exercised by Wentworth in Ireland, 
and that the latter did so, can apparently be explained only by a 
confusion of his privileges as a peer of Parliament in England 
with his prerogative as Viceroy in the dependent kingdom. Another 
circumstance which tells against Mr. Rogers’s argument is the 
distinct statement of Lord Clarendon that in November, 1641, he 
and Palmer in the Lower Chamber claimed the right to protest 
against the adoption of the Grand Remonstrance, and that, while 
admitting that he did not know the ancient customs of the House of 
Commons, he declared that ‘he well knew it was a very ancient 
custom in the House of Peers.” Mr. Rogers gets rid of this 
awkward testimony by the remark that ‘‘we know enough of 
Lord Clarendon’s accuracy in every particular which affected his 
own conduct and character to entertain a very reasonable suspicion 
that he never said anything of the kind,” which is certainly a very 
easy way of establishing one’s point, but whether it is equally 
conclusive the reader will judge for himself. Lastly, it will be 
noticed that when the right of protesting was first questioned in 
the House of Lords, the House in December, 1669, referred the 
matter to the Committee of Privileges in this form ; that the Com- 
mittee should examine ‘‘ what had been the ancient customs of 
the House concerning entering of reasons upon Protestations and 
Dissent to matters debatea in Parliament, and should make re- 
port to this House.” Here, it will be observed, protestsand dissents 
are both included in the reference, and seem to be regarded as if 
they stood upon the same footing. But statements of dissents are 
entered upon the journals as early as 1542. It is true that Mr. 
Rogers finds no evidence that these entries are made at the 
request of the dissentient peers. If they were not, their analogy 
with protests would not exist. But if they were, the protest was 
merely the dissent with reasons recorded subsequent to the | 
debate. ‘That this was the real origin of the protest would seem 
to be confirmed by the fact that when protests became common — | 
that is, amidst the heats of the Civil War—a standing order was 
adopted in March, 1642, which required protests to be made not 
later than the next sitting-day of the House. Mr. Rogers him- 
self, indeed, finds the word “ protested” used twice in 1628—once 
by the Duke of Buckingham, and again by his brother, Lord 
Purbeck—but in both cases it seems to be employed in the sense | 
of disavowing language attributed to the speakers, and therefore 
it proves nothing as to the question immediately before us. But 
while we think that Mr. Rogers has failed to make out his theory 
as to the origin of protests, it is very probable indeed that it 
was in the Long Parliament that the practice became established, if | 
it was not then that the older form of Dissent was modified into 


| 





the newer Protest. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. | 
aa 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Among the writers of “Christmas Tales,” we may give precedence, 
for his own merit, yet more than for courtesy’s sake, to M. Jules 
Verne. This year he gives us threo volumes, all of them very well 
“Englished ” by Mr. W. H. G. Kingston, Dropped from the Clouds, Aban- 
doned, and The Secret of the Island (Sampson Low and Co.) The three, 
in fact, constitute one tale, with two sequels. The first has no catastrophe 
without the second and third, and these, again, are scarcely intelligible | 
without the first. We focl bound to humbly remonstrate against a 
Christmas story in three volumes, not that we get tired of M. Verne, 
who is always entertaining, not to speak of bis being instructive, but 
on account of the “too common shallowness of the human purse.” | 
However, the publishers must settle this with the public. The 
heroes of the story, then, are certain prisoners of the Nor- 
thern Army, who escape from Richmond in a balloon, and are | 
cast away on an island. There they remain for two years | 
and more; they rescue a castaway, fight savages, and make a 
number of useful inventions, their island being fairly fertile of 
materials, though not so wonderful as that epitome of the habitable 
globe, the island of the Swiss Crusoe. All along they are helped by a | 


| former part. 


| ful 


mysterious power, which is “ the secret of the island,” a secret which we 
know our business too well to reveal, but which will satisfy those readers 
who have taken in M. Verne’s previous marvels. M. Verne’s work is 
as admirable as usual; his characters vigorous, his incident copious and 
of absorbing interest, and his science genuine. But why does he call 
the moon a “cold star?” It is both hot and cold in excess, and one as 
niuch as the other, From another French writer we get The Adven- 
tures of Johnny Lronsides, by J. Girardin, translated by Henry Frith 
(Routledge). M. Girardin tells the story of a French boy’s life. (Why 
does he, or possibly his translator, change some of the names into 
English?) The narrative will interest yeung readers, though the 
fun is rather forced, and the whole drawn out to a somewhat unreason- 
able length. Towards the end of the book we are drawn, much to our 
regret, into the Franco-Prussian war. It is natural that a French writer 
should avenge his country by representing the invaders as brutal plun- 
derers, but it spoils the book for itspurpose. English boys will be sure to re- 
tort, “* Were there ever such plunderers as the French ?” And altogether 
anything but a* Christmas ” feeling will be produced. ——One of the best 
of the tales of the season, as far our experience has hitherto gone, is The 
Wild Horseman of the Pampas, by David Ker, (Henry S. King and Co.) 
Its interest is admirably sustained; it might be called melodramatic, 
and the catastrophe is, to say the least, unexpected, but the characters 
are very vividly pictured, and the scenery is admirable. If you want 
something really thrilling, choose The Wild LTorseman. Arctic tales 
aro, of course, in request, and we have accordingly The Arctic Crusoe 
by Percy B. St. John. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.) Of this, however, 
which has already achieved popularity, we need not say that it is worthy 
of its author. Crusoes are always interesting, and Mr. St. John does 
justice to a good subject.-——7 he North Poleand How Charlie Wilson Dis- 
covered It, by the Author of “The Realm of the Ico-king” (Griffith and 
Farran), shows careful study of Arctic geography, and the art of putting it 
in a lucid way. Of course, geography by itself would not pay, and we 
must have adventure. But this might be a little more reasonable. 
The way in which Charlie, on foot, and with no more necessaries than 
he can carry, makes his way about the highest latitudes is too pre- 
posterous, The Mandarin's Daughter, by Samuel Mossman (Griffith 
and Farran), is described on its title-page as “a Story of the Great 
Taiping Rebellion, and Gordon’s ‘Ever-Victorious Army.’” The first 
half of the volume, however, is occupied with a narration of the Anglo- 
French invasion of China. It is in the storming of the Emperor’s 
Palace in Pekin that the hero, who—-we mention it to encourage en- 
listing—was a non-commissioned officer of Engineers, met the “ man- 
darin’s daughter.” Mr. Mossman knows his subject well, and knows 
also how to exhibit his knowledge discreetly. He has made a very 
interesting and instructive story. The Three Commanders ; or, Active 
Service Ajlout in Modern Days, by William H. G. Kingston (Griffith 
and Farran), is a combination of the former story by the same author, 
though, we ought to say, it may be read perfectly well without the 
Love and war are, of course, the subjects of the story. We 














are taken to Zanzibar, and see a slave-market, which the jolly tars 
break up. We see dhows chased, and of course captured. Then comes 
the Crimea, and with it love-making in force; and finally the Pacific, 
Mr. Kingston is an old hand at entertain- 
ing young readers, and does it admirably. We wonder how many cases 
of “run away to the sea” he is answerable for! Happily, nine out of 
ten come back again. Rivers of Ive, by R. M. Ballantyne (Nisbet), is 
an * Alpine tale,” furnished with the usual stock-characters,—tho bluff 
sailor, with boundless lots of money, brought home from the diggings ; 
the comic page, the waiting-maid whom the comic page marries 
the good young man who marries heroine number one, the doubt- 
young man reformed and heroine number 
two, tho learned All through adven- 
tures, perilous, pathetic, or comic, and result is book 
sufficiently amusing. The Young Surveyor, by J. T. Trowbridge 
(Sampson Low and Co.), has its scene on the other side of the Atlantic, 
in one of the Western States. Its purpose is excellent, and it is enter- 
taining withal. The “ Young Surveyor” has nothing especially character- 
istic ab ut him; he is an honest, manly fellow, with his good principles 
founded on faith. But Vinnie Dalton, and the work she does in her 
sister’s home, are excellently described ; and * Lord Betterson,” weak 


with stories of kidnapping. 





marries 
these 


who is 
professor, Ke. go 
the a 





and vain, but a man of honour and courage, nevertheless, is a really 
original character. The title of the book is justified by descriptions 
which read lucid enough of how to measure “a section-corner” and to 
make a “noon-mark.” Miss Roberts's Fortune, a Story for Girls, 
by Sophy Winthrop (Routledg:), is another visitor from America, 
This did not strike us at first, and we were shocked to read that the 





' heroine and her friends had been seeking some “lovely Havanas.” 


«“ Havanas” are oranges, and, we suppose, what ‘St. Michael's” are 


This, too, is a good story, which both boys and girls will be 
Can trustees in America avow their inten- 


to us. 
the better for reading. 
tion of investing a ward’s fortune in * Air-Lines ” and “ Beo-Lines,” &c. ? 
Of course, trustees may swindle, both here and there, but here they 
don’t talk about it. Gilbert's Story, by the Hon. Mrs. Barnes, 
(Warne and Co.) This is a didactic story; its chief fault is that it does 
not make its purpose plain, or catch the interest of the reader at once. 
Little Prescription and Other Tales, by Mr. Robert O'Reilly. (Bell 
and Sons.) This is the worthy successor of some charming little volumes 
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. . . oo —— 
of the same kind, which Mr. O’Reilly has been kind enough to give us | happen the inevitable discovery and retribution ; the country bankers 


at Christmas. ‘* Daisy’s Companions ” 


tioned on the title-page, and we have most pleasant recollections of both. | 


The author is, indeed, especially great on dolls, Little Comfort and 
“Sister Bliss,” who, however, is not even a doll, but a purely imaginary 
confidant and friend, are very charming. But the tale from which the 
title is taken is for its grace and pathos an especial favourite. 





Orthodox London. By the Rey. C. Maurice Davies, D.D. Second 
Series. (Tinsley Brothers.)—This volume is, we are not sorry to find, 


“a final farowell” to what the author calls his “comprehensive sub- | 


Ten chapters are devoted to reports of sermons by archbishops 
It is pleasing to find that these dignitaries, on the whole, 
The critic, in fact, is generally kindly; but he 


ject.” 
and bishops. 
satisfy Dr. Davies. 


makes a signal example of one unhappy incumbent, who seems not to 
have appreciated the dignity of a reporter for the Daily Telegraph. He | 
[the name is | 





suggests that “there are special reasons why Mr. 
given, but we do not choose to repeat it] should object to having his 
sermons reported,” and further pillories him in the undignified attitude 
of “‘ tucking the whole of his surplice behind him ” during the reading of 
the sermon, and “leaving his legs exposed to view, as he lolled in his 
cozy arm-chair.” There is a pettiness and meanness about such little 
revenges which make us put little trust in Dr. Davies’s judgment. 
When the Bishops are done with, we have descriptions of a variety of 
services, and some of these are the most readable things in the book. 
In truth they are sometimes more than readable,—marked by sound 
sense and just appreciation of men and things. Dr. Davies, indeed, 
sometimes annoys and sometimes pleases very much. There are parts, 
and that which he has performed in these series of volumes is, we sus- 
pect, one of them, which no ability or tact can get through without 
offence. 

Her Fortune. By Seacome Bell. (James Blackwood.)—Captain 
Treherne finds that he has only £3,000 to leave his daughter. To in- 
crease “ her fortune,” he proposes to write a book, which should be pub- 
lished after his death, and to assist him in this work engages a secre- 
tary. If we know anything about books, it would have been better to 
have economised the secretary’s salary. But the secretary being a 
man of aristocratic appearance and agreeable manners, the daughter 
falls in love with him. To protect her against poverty, the father on 
his death-bed makes her swear that she will not marry any one who is 
not the son of a nobleman. But lo! the secretary is found to be not 
only the son of a nobleman, but an actual nobleman, and tho ble 
spirit of the father looks down with satisfaction on the union. Morality 


sed 





isnot disregarded. The mischief-making wife of a clergyman is punished. | 
by being claimed by a former husband, whose existence she had con- | 
The heroine’s faithful companion is rewarded by the hand of | 


cealed. 
the family lawyer, whose wife has been providently disposed of before. | 
Criticism on such a story is not needed, but we may remark that the | 
style is as lamentably bad as the plot. 

Snioland; or, Iceland, its Jokulls and Fjalls. By William Lord 

Watts. (Longmans.)—This little volume does not claim to be either a | 
treatise on Iceland or, indeed, anything more than a simple narrative of 
the travels of the Rey. J. W and the author during last year. As | 
such, it will interest those who have already visited Iceland, and it may 
be recommended to those who entertain the idea of doing so. In fact, | 
it is more of a guide-book in the form of a diary than anythfng else. 
Mr. Watts is accustomed to the incidents of travel, including the more 
trying ones, full of energy and resource, and possessed of unflagging | 
good-humour. His book is written in a plain, straightforward, busi- 
ness-like style, and with an absence of pretension which, in these 
days of “yvamped-up travels,” is really refreshing. All informa- 
tion as to the manners and customs of the people, their religion, 
trades, &c., is compressed into an appendix of some twenty pages at the 
end, and is necessarily imperfect. We cannot congratulate our author on 
his photographs, which, indeed, disfigure the volume, and certainly 
repel us from visiting the scenes they represent. Mr. Watts did not 
meet with many adventures, or if he did, he does not record them. We 
had marked for extract an account of a narrow escape from drown- 
ing that happened to him, but we prefer to send oar readers to the book 
itself, in which they will find a good deal of scientific interest, and the 
company of an intelligent observer. 

Gold-Dust. (Samuel Tinsley.)—We have in Gold-Dust all the usual | 
paraphernalia of sensationalism, but the author has made very poor use 
of her materials. The personages move in the most genteel society, and 
of the heroine’s family we are assured that “ every luxury abounded 
in their place, where expense was seldom mentioned.” They are the 
bankers of a country town, and jewellers also, it would seem, and the 
leading villain is one of tke partners, Uncle Andrew. At this 
gentleman’s bidding his niece engages herself to a certain suitor. 
Considering that before her “engagement” she had discovered this 
suitor and her uncle in an attempted burglary at her father’s 
“place,” in the course of which her father had shot the suitor from 
his bed-room window and wounded him in both arms, it is not sur- 





| 


| religion. 


Barton seems to be at home. 


and “Doll-World” are men-| become bankrupt, the uncle escapes, only, however, to die of yellow. 


fever, the husband is transported for 15 years. All this, and there js 
‘little more story, occurs in the first volume, but then what is to be 
done with the remaining two? Well, among other things we hayeg 
long account of the penal settlement at Botany Bay, extracted from 
an “old work,” and in Vol. IIL, nearly fifty pages of a relation of the 
Battle of Trafalgar, discovered at the baronet’s ancestral hall, but in no 
| other way connected with the story. Thisis really too bad. For sensg. 
tionalism, for heroes without back-bones, and heroines without sense, we 
are in a measure prepared, but we protest against Botany Bay and the 
Battle of Trafalgar. ‘To say that the writing is slip-shod gives a very 
faint idea of the style. “Youth, a smelling-bottle, and no further 
notice, produced,” &c., is a specimen. We assure the anonymous writer 
that we have read her three volumes, and our readers must judge for 
themselves if they are likely to be repaid for following our example. 
| The Vale of Strathmore: its Scenes and Legends. By J. Cargill 
| Guthrie. (W. Paterson.)—This is a disappointing volume. In appear- 
| ance, in print, binding, size, and general get-up, it is everything that a 
| volume should be, but unfortunately this is almost all that can be said 
for it. We learn from the advertisements at the end that Mr. Guthrie 
has written several other books, and from the preface that his present 
venture is not likely to be his last. The scenes and legends of 
almost any wide stretch of country, properly told, are almost sure to 
be readable, and their preservation may frequently be of importance, 
but Mr. Guthrie has hardly gone the right way to work. He has taken 
several so-called legends, for whose traditionary existence he gives no 
authorities, and has interwoven them with his recollections of the 
“ gcenes” of his own early life, most of them of an extremely common- 
place and every-day kind. All of them are related with undue pro- 
| lixity, and are accompanied by the most wearisome moralising. Mr, 
| Guthrie must not expect here the welcome which, if the advertisements 
are to be trusted, he is likely to got on the other side of the Tweed. 
Astronomy. By J. Rambosson. Translated by C. B. Pitman. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—It is difficult to divine whether this is intended to be a 
| scientific work or a popular treatise. From the preface, the definition 
| of the square of a number (p. 141), and other indications, we might 
| reasonably infer the latter. If such be the case, a reader uninitiated 
| in astronomical mysteries will be sorely puzzled by such terms as 
| parallax, aberration, node, nutation, gibbousness, without any explana- 
If, on the other hand, it professes to be a 





| tion of their meaning. 


| scientific work, we must protest against the intrusion of such imagina- 


tive astronomy as a description of the possible inhabitants of Mercury 
and the employments of those of Venus. Its chief merits lie in the 
historical notices of the earlier astronomers and their work, in the 
compendious extracts from the writings of men distinguished for modern 
discoveries in this science, Father Secchi, M. Janssen, M. Delauny; 
and in the excellence of the plates, especially the graphic and novel 
one of a section of the earth, on p. 151. The account of the transits 
of Venus, and the important results which follow from them, is very 
incomplete; the Metonic, or Golden cycle, is confounded with the 
Chaldwan Saros, so that on p.219 its period is given as 18 years 1] days, 
and on p. 349 it is 19 years; and the statement that the earth is 


| nearer the sun in summer than in winter (p. 106) is surely a mistrans- 


Jation. In addition to the usual astronomical information, this mu/tum 
in parvo treats of geology, mythology, mental science, astrology, and 
The translation is fairly done, although such expressions as 
the following read strangely in English :—nebulosities, obfuscation, 
translation of the earth, chlorure [sic] of sodium. We beg to state that 
“tide ” is not derived from mare, the sea (p. 228), nor did we ever hear 
of ships encountering avalanches in Polar seas (p. 181). 

The Ancient World. By J. A. G. Barton. (Blackwood.)—If Mr. 
Barton had added to tho title of his book something which would have 


| limited its scope to the ancient history of the East, it would have been 


well. Many persons, otherwise well read, would be glad of the concise 
sketches here given of the history of China, India, &c. Here, too, Mr. 
The case is quite different when he 


comes to speak of Greece and Rome. He does not seem to be acquainted 


| with, or, anyhow, to appreciate the results of recent thought and research 


We do not see the broad, philosophical views which 
Even details 


in these subjects. 
alone can give any value to brief sketches of this kind. 
are not correctly given. It is a curious mistake, for instance, for an 
Englishman to make about his own island, to say that it was added 
to the Roman dominion within a century of the year B.C. 147, And it 
is an equally conspicuous error to say that in the Social war “ail the 
Italian States which had been conquered by Rome fought for equal 
privileges with the Roman citizens.” Rome would have had a hard 
time if she had had to fight with a// Italy. Her fortune or her policy 
divided it, and saved her. 

Leaves from a Sketch-book. By S. Read. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)—All these pencil sketches have appeared before in the 
Illustrated London News, and gain in excellence by being printed op 
fine paper. They comprise quict bits of scenery and architecture in 


prising that her marriage was not a very fortunate one. We cannot, England and Scotland, France and Belgium, Germany and Spain, and 
take our readers through all the convolutions of an intricate plot ;| though unpretentious, are artistically drawn. Mr. R. Acton has sup- 
suffice it to say that the husband becomes connected with a gang of plied brief historical and antiquarian notices of the localities, The 
coiners, at whose head is the disreputable uncle. Eventually, thers | volume is handsomely got up and bound, 
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Textile Fabrics. By 
and Hall.) —The first of a series 


the Very Rev. Daniel Rock, D.D. (Chapman 
of hand-books issued by the authorities 


of the South Kensington Museum, and reprinted from the prefaces of 
their catalogues The greater part of this number is devoted to the 
history and dese cripti yn of various silk fabries of the middle-ages, and 


risties of the different centres of manufacture throughout 
the world. The remainder treats of tapestry, carpets, linen, and very 
briefly of cott Dr. Rock has produced a book which, although a 
little wa « in method, is full of curious research, and will be worth 
all who are interested in English medieval literature and 


the charact 
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O the few who hold LIBERAL VIEWS 
of EDUCATION, the fewer who CARE to see 
their views IN PRACTICE, the still fewer who hold 
wealth as a TRUST, this is addressed.—A Gentleman 
who has established a School, giving signs of pecuni- 
ary success, is anxious to see, during his lifetime, his 
ideal of education put before the public in an intel- 
ligible form, therefore seeks help to do what alone 
he cannot do. His ideal is.—(1) an education meeting 
the wants and aspirations of the present day; (2) train- 
ing for teachers to give such an education. None but 
principals or their duly redited solicitors will be 
treated with. Address CELSIOR.” care of Pub- 
lisher of the SPECTATOR, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 








A LADY, holding high ‘Testimonials, 
a wishes ‘o ATTEND SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
as VISITING TEACHER. Subjects: English and 
Mathematics.—Address, “C. T.,” 33 Ladbroke Road, 
Notting Hill. 


) gt nna alge, Hardwick Road. 
j FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A. formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES BOYS 


from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare for the 
Public Schools, References and terms on application. 


I ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA. 
4 TION, in connection with University College, 
London. Professor Ant ER will give a Course of 
about 25 Lectures on SOUND and the FUNDAMEN- 
TAL PRINCIPLES of DY NAMICS, at University 
College, on Wednesdays, at 10.30 a.m., beginning Ist 
DECEMBER. Fee, £3 3s. Ladies intending to join 
the Class are requested to send their names at once to 
J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 


PRIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BGG, M A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JoseEPH NEWTON, M.A. 

For particulars address the SECRETARY. 
The NEXT TERM commences on January 18th, 1876. 


“ALVERN COLLEGE. 


This COLLEGE contains THREE DEPARTMENTS 
—the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY 
LOWER SCHOOL, 

Boarding and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee.of £6. Special 
advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 


| ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, 
BROMSGROVE. 

Chairman of Trustees—The Right Rev. the Lorn 
BisHop of WORCESTER. 
Vice-Chairman—The Right Hor. Lord LYTTe.ton. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M A. 

This School, which includes classical, modern, and 
junior departments, is examined by the Joint Univer- 
sity Board, whose Examiner concluded an exhaustive 
and highly favourable report, issued at Midsummer, 
with the following words :—"After what I have said, I 
need hardly add that my whole opinion of the School 
is highly favourable. There appears to me to be the 
best possible spirit in the whole place: and so much 
energy and honest work done in the best way cannot 
fai] to produce good results.” 

The system of education pursued, while in the main 
that of the Public Schools, aims at producing, by 
means of smal! Forms and close personal attention on 
the part of a large staff of Masters, a bigher general 
average of knowledge than that which is usually found 
in the large-t schools. 

In the Modern School the study of French and 
smade a reality, and the entire department 
is as efficiently manned and worked as the Classieal. 

The School is beautifully placed, in a most healthy 
sitnation, has an excellent chapel, playground, and a 
set of studies which for size and comfort are quite 
unsurpassed, 

A long list of references to high authorities on 
education and parents of boys now at the School will 
be furnished on application, and the fullest inquiry as 
to the present management of the School is invited. 

Inclusive terms—for sons of ra from £65 to 
£90; for sons of clergymen, £60 to £6 

For further particulars, apply to ue Head Master. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on FRIDAY, 
January 21. 


|e BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
e GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 
Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 
System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse, 
—I18 Wigmore Street, London, W. Manufactory—The 
Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.W. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
TARIFF from Ist NOVEMBER.—Appointments, 
Cuisine, and Wines perfect, with Choice of 250 Rooms. 
Terms on application to the MANAGER, Ilfracombe, 
North Devon. 




















NOCIETY for the PROTECTION of 
KR ANIMALS LIABLE to VIVISECTION. 

Among the Patrons and Members are the following: 
—His Grace the Archbishop of York; the Earl of 
Shaftesbury: Lord Alfred Churchill; the Countess of 
Airlie; the Countess of Portsmouth; the Countess of 
Camperdown; Lord Chief Justice Coleridge; the 
Lord Chief Baron, Sir Fitzroy Kelly; Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol; Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Manchester; Dowager Lady Stanley of 
Alderley; Right Hon. W. and Hon. Mrs, Cowper- 
Temple: Right Hon. James Stansfeld; Sir Thomas 
Barrett Lennard, Bart.: Admiral Sir Charles and Lady 
Eden; Sir Frederick Elliot. K.C.M.G.; John Locke, 
Esq., M.P., Q.C.; P. A. Taylor, M.P.; Major-General 
Colin Mackenzie; Colonel Evelyn Wood, V.C., C.B 
Rey. C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Temple; Thomas Carlyle, 
Esq. ; Rev. James Martineau, D.D.; Professors Seeley 
and Hodgson, &c. 

A Society under the above title is in course of for- 
mation, having for its object to obtain the utmost possible 
protection for vivisectible anima’s. This aim will be pur- 
sued with as much moderation as may prove com- 
patible with its accomplishment. 

The Society is organised in anticipation of the pub- 
lication of the Report of the Royal Commission, and 
will take action thereupon as may seem expedient. 

Persons desirous of assisting the work of this Society 
are requested to communicate with the undersigned. 

GEORGE HOGGAN, M.B., Hon. Secs. 
FRANCES POWER COBBE,/ pro. tem. 
Temporary Offices: 
13 Granville Place, Portman Square, W. 


R. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 
W.C., having recently received many choice 
Specimens of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman’s Gallery, the 
Amateurs Study, and for the Working Student in 
Geology. Mr. Tennant gives Instruction in Geology. _ 


ALVERN WATERS. 








= GENUINE MALVERN 
WATERS, 

Prepared at the PURE CRYSTAL SPRINGS in the 
MALVERN HILLS, are of unsurpassed purity. 
N ALVERN SELTZER, SODA. 

LV FOr ASH, LITHIA, and LEMONADE. 
SIX DOZENS CARRIAGE FREE. 
Address—W. and J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
(Established 1850.) 
Patentees of the Slider Wine Bins and Mineral 


Water Racks. 

oS CARACAS COCOA 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 

Standard. 

* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 

Kk RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 

" Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—/vod, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall 

NINE ee MEDALS awarded to 
S. FRY and SONS. 
In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

4. which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signatore— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
ae ESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November, 1874.] 
MRS. . f. A L LEN’S 
gLD'S 
| AIR RES T On ER or DRESSING | 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. | 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. | 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. | 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers | 
Dépit, 114 aud 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C, ! 
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a 
EPPS’S 
COCOA, 


Ce —-> 
EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARR <OWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’s 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & C0,8 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET 
London, E.C. 


mee eee 
AND 


jy EB B’S 


' Pies SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, 
HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Special Lists post free. 
Illustrated Catalogues post-free. Larger Edition on 
receipt of 12 stamps. 
MANSION - HOUSE BUILDINGS, PovLtry, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STRERT (76,77, and 
78), West END. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMs: TuB 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
! ieeomene and INDIAN CARPETS, 
7 IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET seats —_ TO THE ROYAL 


85 and 36 OLD BOND STREE T, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


/ STHMA and 
"Pec BRONCHITIS. 


The most effectual remedy will be 
found to be 

D ATURA TATULA, 

prepared in all forms, for smoking 
and inhalation, by 
MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
Sold by them, and all other Chemists. 


| iv. SS T 0.5 4.8. 
4 (GEORGE and WELCH'S.) 
Successful and Health - Giving. 
Stimulates the action of the liver, 
promotes digestion, aad supplies 
tone and vigour to the system. 
2s 94 and 4s 6d per bottle. From 
Chemists, or free by rail on receipt 
of Post-office Order for 3s, to 
GEOR( iE and WELCH, Worcester. 


ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROATS SHOUL D NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM. 


Or, ANTL-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 


and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief and generally cure in one day, 
Of all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 





SAN K 


OF Sco 


re pantie E.C. 


TLAND. 


(Constituted by Act of Parliament, A.D. 1695.) 


CAPITAL 


SUBSCRIBED, £1,500,000, 
LONDON OFFICE—43 LOTHBURY, E.C. 


PAID UP, £1,000,000. 





RESERVE FUND, £385,000. 


The Bank open CURRENT ACCOUNTS and receive DEPOSITS at INTEREST ; issue LETTERS of CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES 
available in all parts of the world; undertake the CUSTODY of SECURITIES belonging to customers, the COLLECTION of DIVIDENDS, the 
PURCHASE or SALE of STOCKS, &c., and transact all kinds of Banking business connected with Scotland. 


, ont oa Jmaewt =~ = &S & LL 
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TO INVESTORS. 

Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. . 
ENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
jningan exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
eae and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
Seemeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
Per oN NINGTON and CO., 3 Royal Exchange 

Buildings, London, EC. ‘ ; 
TNIAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
y 79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 
1307.—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 
at the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, 


Poe ORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


WHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
z tag { GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
——— . vy we 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
{ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY., General Manager. 


HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
T ASSURANCE SOCIETY, instituted in 1831, for 
Mutua! Assurance. 

Head Oftice—26 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Manager—THOMAS Bonp SpraGue, M.A. 
Secretary—WILLIAM FINLAY. 

Office in London—69 King William Street, E.C, 
Resident Secretary—J. W. BELL. 

The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
March 1, 1875, can now be had, or will be forwarded 
post-free, on application. 

AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

Fleet Street, London. 
Gnvested Assets on 31st Dec., 1874 ......000.+6 £5, 
Income for the past Yar... ...secceeseeree ove 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,2 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 
years ended 3Ist December last 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted 

Forms of Proposal, 
to the Office. 

CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 

Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 





662,104 


servcccese 5,523,138 
, will be sent on application 





€ 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. EINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Parp-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FunNpD, £160,000, 
Annual Lncome, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000, 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Me!- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Sivgapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
_Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


A) 
E. SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 


Street, London, S.E, 

if ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
J The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Few would 
believe the millions of cutaneous pores which 

are the ventilators of the human system, fewer still 
Would credit 
exent the natural exhalements of the skin, how general 
uneasiness proclaims that mischief is breeding, and 
that an alterative is required, to transfer them entirely 
from the body through some other channel. Hol- 
loway's Pills can be confidently recommended as the 
easiest, surest, and safest means of obtaining this 
desirable end, without weakening the most delicate or 
iNcommoding the most feeble. When from frequent 
— or impure air the blood becomes foul and the 








efficient meaus of cleansing the former and correcting 
he latter, 


R EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Pree ideed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
pl. a SALLNE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
andi evers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 

invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


how winter checks to a considerable | : : 
| distinctly ordered, contains more Brandy and less 


ons vitiated, these Pilla present a ready and | 


| Covered Box Scoops, from 6s ; 


| highly finished 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | 


Just published, price 6d, post free. 
6 OD SAVE the KING:” a Sermon 
TW spreached in All Saints’ Church, Scarborough. 
By Ropert Brown BortHwick, Vicar. 
EpMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 88 Prince's Street, Edin- 
burgh. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. ; 
CHOOL COMPULSION: IS IT 
& PRACTICABLE, AND HOW? A Letter to the 
Right Hon. R. A. Cross, M.P., Secretary of State for 
the Home Departmet. By a ScHooL MANAGER. 
London: HARRISON, 5° Pall Mall, 
Now ready, Latest Edition. 
FELTOE — and 


= 
1 PAMPHLET. Free by post. 
27 Albemarle Street, W. 


SON'S 


| 


} 


ONDON SOCIETY for DECEMBER, | 


Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, contains:— 

CuristMas Day. (Frontispiece.) 

Tuts SON OF VULCAN. By the Authors of “ Ready- 
Money Mortiboy,” “ With Harp and Crown,” &c. 
Chaps. 15, 14. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD HAbirusé, 

“HAS NOT SINCE BEEN Haro or!" By Henry Frith. 

Tue True Story or *Puncu.” An Historical, Bio- 
graphical, and Critical Gossip. 
Chap. 6. 

Tue Beacon Lieut. 

ABOVE SUSPICION, 


4 


By B. Montgomerie Ranking. 
By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
37, 3S. 
MARIANA. By J. R. Eastwood. 


“My Own CuiLp.” By Florence Marryat. Chaps. 15, 


16, 17. 
How THe Worip WAGs. By Rapier. 
Sampson Low, MARsTON, Low, and SEARLE, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 
{@ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN- 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally 
deciding. to visit the SHOW-ROOMS of WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, They contain such an assortment of 
Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Cuimney-pieces, Fire-irons, 
and General lronmongery, as cannot be approached 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship or price. 
Black Register Stoves . from 9s to £15 188 
Bright do., with ormolu ornaments, from £3 12s to £36 
Bronzed Fenders ........+....+ eeeeee fom 3s 9d to £10 2s 
Steel and Ormolu Fende from £2 10s to £20 15s 
Chimney-Pieces......... +from £1 10s to £100 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) .........from 4s 6d to £6 10s 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 5S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 














) 


By Joseph Hatton. | 


Chaps, 36, | 





SCOOPS on SHOW, of which he invites inspection. | 


The prices vary from 2s 4d t) 150s. Plain Black Open 
Scoops from 2s 4d; do., zine-lined, from 5s 3d; 
do., with Hand-scoop, 
from 8s 6d; do., with fancy ornamentation, from 14s ; 
and ornamented, and 
imitation ivory handles, from 22s to 150s. There is 
also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 43s to 130s, 


TILLIAM S&S BURTON, 

j General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appvint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place ; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—34 Newman 
Street,and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the | 


i largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Lrish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 

kK INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
A This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 


spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


Otted with | 


| 
| 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- | 


some than the finest Cognac Brandy. 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


as supplied to Her Majesty at all the Royal Palaces, 
and to the Aristocracy and Gentry of the United King- 
dom. The delicious product of the famed Kent Morellas 
supersedes wine in many households. A most valuable 
tonic. 42s net per dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in 





| Bngland. Export orders under Bond. 


-GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


Note the red | 


“The Sportsman's Special Quality.” 50s net per | 
| dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in England. This 


! 


quality, which, please observe, is not supplied unless 


Saccharine than the above “Queen's Quality,” and 

has been specially prepared for the Hunting-Field, 

&c. Order through any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 

S 


PENCER’S PULMONIC 


admirably adapted to promote expectoration, 


| ease the breathing, loosen the phlegm, abate fever, 


allay the tickling which occasions cough, without 
tightening the chest; and for all temporary and local 
affections, such as wheezing, irritation of the throat, 
palpitation of the heart, hoarseness of the voice, influ- 
enza, &c., Spencer's Elixir affords immediate relief ; 
while in more chronic disorders, as periodical coughs, 
or inveterate asthma, itis equally valuable iu its effects, 
though of course longer perseverance in the use of the 
medicine is required, Sold by all Chemists. 


ELIXIR is 


MAGAZINE, 


Price 


LACKWOOD’'S 
for DECEMBER, 1875. No. DCCXXIL. 
2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Tas DitemMa. Part VIII. 
SunbDRY SubpsEcTS—Statistics. 
In A Stvp10. Conversation No. LV. 
Lerr-HANDED ELSA. 
NOTES FROM THE CRIMEA. 
ELIZABETH. 
Tue Scor at Home. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


i iene FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS, 

A Worp ON ALEXANDER Dyce. 

Tue Tree TURKISH QUESTION. 

man. 

Ricgut AND WronG. By Professor Clifford, F.B.S, 

Dutcu Guiana. L By W. Gifford Palgrave. 

Tue Post-Orrice TELEGRAPHS AND THEIR FINANCIAL 


By John Forster. 
By Edward A. Free- 





Resvits. By Professor Jevons, F.RS. 
Tue VaAtve or PoLiTicAL Macurnery. By Leslie 


Stephen. 
THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 
BeaucnAme’s CARER, Conclusion, 
Meredith. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MAGAZINE. 


By H. D. Traill. 


By George 


Kk RASER’S 
No. LXXII. DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 


THE CAPITALIST IN SOCIETY. 
THe WAGNER FESTIVAL OF 1876, 
Mr. Greens “Suort History 

Peorie.” (Second Paper.) 
LAND AND LABOUR IN RusstA, 
British MERCHANT SEAMEN, 
A Monk's Daly Lire. 
THE BUKOWINA, 
GeeMaNn Home Lire. 8. Men. 
SCENERY OF AN INDIAN STREAM. 
LETTER FROM New Sourta WALES. 
Tue MALAY OUTBREAK. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Or THE ENGLISH 


Monthly, 2s 6 


: ‘ 
RY REVIEW. 


"HIE CONTEMPORA 
CONTENTS FoR DECEMBER 
1. Tuk Pore AND MAGNA Cnarta. By Cardinal 


Manning. 

Sea-Lions. By John Willis Clark. 

WALT Wutrman’s Poems. By Peter Bayne, 

. NATIONAL EDUCATION AS A NATIONAL DuTY. 
Professor Max Miiller. 

5. A Tueory or Hereprry. By Francis Gal'on. 

3. SONGS AND LEGENDS OF MODERN Greece. By Lady 
Verney. 

. WESLEYAN Meruopism IN WesLEyY's LIFSTIME AND 
Arrer. By the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. 1. 

. THe ReLwieiovs AND CONSERVATIVE ASPECTS OF 


By 


west 





Positivism. By Frederick Harrison. II. 
. Hymnus Resronsoxnius. By the Right Hon. W. E, 
Gladstone, M.P, 
STRAHAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 

\ NEW STORY, by WILLIAM 
i BLACK, Author of * A Princess of Thule,” &c., 
entitled “ MADCAP VIOLET,” will COMMENCE in 
MACMILLAN'’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 

\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
i No. 194, for DECEMBER. Price Is, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Tue Strange Horst or Locn SuAINABHAL. By 
William Black, Author of * Three Feathers,” &c, 
Tue Frencu STaGe UNDER LouIsXIV. By Henry 
M. Trollope. 


oo = 





3. AN HisroricaAL BYWAY OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century. By W.S. Dagidale. 
4. THe CunaTe IN CHARGE. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Chaps, 14-17. 
Divexstons or A Pepagoous, By J. H. Raven, M.A. 
. THe DRINKING System; ITs Errect ON NATIONAL 
Prosperity AND THE RaTB OF WaaRs. By 
Thos. P. Whittaker. 
7. THe LiITeRATURE OF HOLLAND DURING THE 
NINE®eENTH CENTURY. Hy A. Schwartz. 
. Kisawiee: Lire iN A CANADIAN COUNTRY 
TOWN. 
. THE ORGANISATION OF THE UNORGANISED CLASSES. 
By ©. Edmond Maurice. 
JAMES GraHAM GOoopENOUGH, ComMopoRE. By 
Jane Moresby. 
Tue ENGuisn Fatok Laws. By F. W. Rowsell. 


= nx - Qu 


11. 


“*The London Magazine’ is the cheapest sixpenny- 
worth of light literature extant."—Obserrer. 
“*The London Magazine’ offers excellent change 
for sixpence.”—Fun. 
“ For sixpence the amount and quality of ‘The Lon- 
don Magazine’ is remarkable.”—Dispatch 
“The London Magazine'is freighted with really 
pretty trifles."—J///ustrated London News, 
ORDER from your NEWSAGENT. 
On the 30th will be published No, 2 of 
MuE LONDON MAGAZINE: 
a Monthly of Light Literature. Conducted by 
Wit WILuiaMs. It will contain :— 
How ANpyY Reg BECAME A Fatry. 


of * The Queen of Connanght 
Take Fountain or Youru. By Mrs, Linnwus Banks, 





By the Author 





My Per Spiver By Captain Gordon Stubbs. 

Not Proven. By Emma Watts Phillips. 

Voices OF THE CHRISTMAS BELLS By Sheldon 
Chadwick. 


WINTER AT HAZELBARN. By “Red Spinner.” 

His Story AND Mine. By Annie Thomas 

A WINTER Sona. By Ella J. Curtis. 

GULENNA. By E. Owens Blackburn. 

BALDKY'S SuUCCesSOR = By George Manville Fenn 
SOwine THE Dragon's Testu. By Walter Thornbury. 
Pook Timper.ey. By Dation Cook, 

With No. 2 order No. 1, which, as the Liv-rpoo! Courier 
remarks, contains a list of Contributions without rival 
in a Magazine sold at td, 

Published (for the Proprietor) by Messrs. KBNT and 
Co., Paternoster Row; and 75 Fleet Street. 
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CAPTAIN BURTON ON ICELAND. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Two Handsome Volumes, demy 8vo, price 32s. 


ULTIMA THULE: 


A SUMMER IN_ ICELAND. 
By RICHARD F. BURTON. 


WITH HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, MAPS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Selections from Opinions of the Press. - 


THE GRAPHIC. DAILY News. 
“Captain Burton is no ordinary traveller, nor are “ The volumes areaccompanied by maps and numer- 
. tal : P * ss 

his books the ordinary tourist's handiwork...... On its | 0US illustrations ; and the appendix, as well as = 
sulphur- deposits and its fisheries, and indeed on every- body of the work, contains a good deal of statistical 
thing connected with the social and physical history and other information with regard to the working of 
of the island, past or present, his work is a perfect | the sulphur-fields in Iceland, which Captain Burton 
dictionary of carefully compiled information, and if, | Teeards with sanguine expectations. Altogether this 
y work is likely to become for some time the standard 





as a book of travel, the reader for amusement may n an 
often feel inclined to skip a few pages, as a book of | ®uthority on Iceland. andra 
vf 23 2 } ; P res 6 ” ’ SMAN. 

reference he will no less often find it of real value. “ The curiosity of the public on all matters relating 

P 2 | to Iceland ought to be fully satisfied, for some time at | 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. leist, by the publication of Captain Burton’s * Ultima | 

“Captain Burton hns here collected all the most | Thule.” This is much more than a record of the ener- | 

trustworthy information about Iceland that can be got | getic traveller and writer's wanderings in the island 

at; that is the merit of the book......When we pass | Guring the summer of 1872. It is a compendium of ! 

from the author's manner to his matter, we find a rich | everything of scientific or general interest regarding 

mine of miscellaneous treasure that only needs digging | this singular region—the product of volcanic forces, 

and smelting...... No living Englishman ever ‘got up’ | modified by glacier-action—gleaned from all the avail- 

Iceland more thoroughly.” able native or official sources, or from the works of 

. previous visitors, and enriched from the copious store 

LITERARY WORLD. of knowledge and experience possessed by the author. | 

“Tt will be ages before the British public will have | ...... The book will doubtless be, as it deserves, the | 

to read a book on Iceland again, Mr. Burton has | standard work on Iceland, until new facts have had 

exhausted the subject.” time to accumulate.” 








PusiisHeD By WILLIAM P. NIMMO, 
LONDON: 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND; AND EDINBURGH. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





NEW NOVEL JUST OUT. 


c L E V EF D E UN. 


By STEPHEN YORKE, Author of “ Tales of the North Riding,” &c. 


Two Volumes crown 8vo. 





NEW NOVELS NOW AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ST. GEORGE AND ST. MICHAEL. THROSTLETHWAITE. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. By SUSAN MORLEY, Author of “ Aileen Ferrers.” 
Three volumes. Three volumes, 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row, London. 





aan FREDx. EDWARDS AND S¢ N'S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These | 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical ; they give no oppressive amount | 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 
Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 


| 
| 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wir THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


ESTABLISHED D E A N E ’ S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 










TABLE KNIveEs, Iyory, per doz., from 19s to 55s, Fenvers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 
ELECTRO FoRKsS—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. —Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

— SPOONS, — 24s to 40s; — 16s to 30s. Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
PAPreR-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s 3, 95s. | TkADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 





CoORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 17s; 3-do., 523; 5-do., £6 6s. 
os Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6. 

KITCHENERS, from 3ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper. in, and Iron. 
TuRNERY GOODs, BRUSHES, MATS, &c. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. TooLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. | 
CLocks—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | HoT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 

A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


Ss, 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from 7s to £24, 
DisH COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 64s; Electro, £11 11s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
—_ LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s 
Lamps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNs. 








Birminghsm. 


————_____ 


Now ready, price One Shilliag. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


AND 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 
By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES, 
JAMES BAIN, 1 Haymarket, S.W. 
"ASK AT ALL THE LIRRARIES 
FOR 


* CHARMING 


BY 


MONEY, 


SARAH BIRKBECK NEVINS, 
Author of “ Who Wins?" &c., &., 


In 3 vols. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


AN ELEGANT PRESENT FOR A LADY.—NEW 
WORK by the AUTHOR of “ ENQUIRE WITHIN” 
—Large post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 
2s 6d. 

é tee LADY’S EVERY-DAY BOOK, 

A Practical Guide in the Elegant Arts and Daily 

Difficulties of Domestic Life Extract from the 

Preface:—“ The extent of the subjects embraced ip 

our Volume numerically prohibits us from referring to 

them in detail. Everything interesting to Ladies that 
may be classifled under Domestic Economy, Elegant 

Arts, Etiquette, In-door and Out-door Games and 

Exercises, Pet Animals, Legal Matters, Gardening and 

Botany, Laundry and Nursery, Accomplishments, 

Management of Children and Servants, Dress and 

Fashion, Home Decorations, Income and Expenditure, 

Health-Resorts, Phenomena of the Months, Histories 

of Domestic Articles. We must pause from further 

particularising, and say, in brief, thit we have occupied 
our four hundred closely-printe¢ pages with such 
subjects as cannot fail to be of interest and importance 
to every one desirous of obtaining social distinction 
as an accomplished and well-informed woman.” 
BEMROSE and Sons, London and Derby; and all 
Booksellers, and at Railway Bookstalls. 





Just published, crown S8vo, cloth, 5s. 
C\ TRAFFEN (Rev. Geo. M., M.A.).— 
kK SIN as SET FORTH in HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
The Hulsean Lectures for 1874. 

WILLIAMS and NORGATS, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. ey 

New Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
LLIS’ (Mrs., <Authoress of ‘The 

_4_ Women of England”) ELUCIDATION of the 
HEART; WOMAN'S BEST WORK. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 





Just published, price 3d. 

ISS F. P. COBBE’S The MORAL 
| ASPECT of VIVISECTION. Thirteen Copies 
for 3s, post free. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATé, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





“i Just published, price 1s. 
HE CHURCH (of England ‘‘as by Law 
established"). By T. H. Greco, B.D. MD, 
Vicar of Harborne. 

The Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., writes :—“ The 
tract on the Church is good. I hope it may be read 
very extensively.” 

“ Crisp, clear, and clever.’—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 
London: MARLBOROUGH And Co., 4 Ave Maria Lane, E.0. 

This day is pablished, price 3s 6d. 

YEMARKS on the CAMBRIDGE 

W MATHEMATICAL STUDIES, and their Rela- 
tion to Modern Physical Science. By the Rev. JAMES 
CHALLIS, Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Expe- 
rimental Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, 


| and Fellow of ‘Trinity College. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. London 
GEORGE BELL and Sons. 


THIRD EDITION, post free, Is. 
D* WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 


on the 





| Curivg this Disease, 3y Rogpert Watts, M.D. 
| M.R.C.S, L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 


Square, London 
Loudon; MircHeLL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
: NAT NAL EDUCATI IN LEAGUE, 
YEPORT of the EXECUTIVE COM- 


\ MITTEE, presented to the Seventh Annual 


| Meeting of Members, held November 10th. Price 6d. 


London: ELLIOT Srock, 62 Paternoster Row; or at 
the Central Offices of the League, 17 Aun Street, 
PUBLISHING SEASON, 1875. 

PROVOST and CO. undertake the 

PRINTING and PUBLICATION of Works of 
every description. “* fhe SEARCH for a PUBLISHER, 
Seventh Edition (invaluable to those about to Publish), 
on receipt of 12 stam; 

36 Henrietta Street, Coven 








Garden, WC. 


— 





YOYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- 

\W PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 
and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First Quality, “Roval frish Linen,” and Crow2; 
Second Quality, * Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Six- 
pence. Wholesale of Marcus WARD and Co., Royal 
Ulster Works, Belfast and London. 














all Booksellers. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. | TRUBNER & CO’S NEW LIST. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


My Youth, by Sea and Land, 


from 1809 to 1816. By CHARLES Lortvs, formerly 
of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 


Celebrities I have Known: 


with Episodes, Political, Social, Sporting, and 
Theatrical. By Lord WiturAm LENNOX, 2 vols. 





Notes of Travel in South Africa. 
By ©. J. ANDERSON, Author of “Lake Njami.” 
Edited by L. LLoyD. 8vo, with Portrait, 15s, 

“This book is most interesting reading.”—Sat. Rev. 


THE NEW NOVELS. | 


Blacksmith and Scholar. By' 


MorTiMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 


Honours Divided. By Morley 


Farrow, Author of “ After Baxtow's Death,” &c. 


3 vols. 
By Mrs. 


Diane. Macquoid, 
Author of “ Patty.” 2 vols., 21s. 


“A charming story. ‘Diane'is quite one of Mrs. 
Macquoid's happiest efforts."—Spectator. 


— 
The Squire’s Legacy. By Mary’ 
Ceci HAY, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money.” 
“This book deserves the success which should at- 
tend pure ideals and a graceful fancy. Doris is a 
charming heroine."—Athenwum. 


J o 
My Love, She’s but a Lassie, By 
the Author of * Queenie.” 3 vols. | 
“An interesting book. The characters are vivid, the | 
plot is stirring.” —Academy. 





SECOND EDITION. 
LATOUCHE’S 
TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. | 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
THE RIGHT HON. T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT. 


One vol. demy Svo, price 10s 6d. 


|The GRA LINDA BOOK. 


The INDIAN SONG 


CHINESE 
' PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. 


Vil Uf. Contenrs:—The Principles of Certitu 
From the Known to the Unknown—Matter and Force 
—Force and Cause—The Absolute in the Correlations 





HAFIZ of SHIRAZ: Selections from his Poems. 
Translated by HERMAN BICKNELL. In one magnifi- 
cent volume, small 4to, printed on fine stout Plate- 
Paper, with appropriate Oriental Borderivg in gold 
and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. Herbert, R.A. 

(Jn a few days, 

An ANALYSIS of RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By 

Viscount AMBERLEY. In 2 vols. demy Svo. ; 
(E£arly in January. 

A RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS LIFE of 

ENGLAND; or, The Church, Puritanism, and Free 


Inquiry. By Joun J. TayLer, B.A. New Edition, | 


witb an Introduction by the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU. 
8vo, eloth. (/n December. 
LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By 
W. R. Gree. Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged ; 
with Portrait of Author. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
[Z£arly next year. 
KASHMIR and KASHGHAR. A Narrative of 
the Journey of the Embassy to Kashghar in 1873-74 
By H. W. BeLLew, C.S.1. Demy 8vo. [/n December. 


script of the Thirteenth Century. Now first edited, 
with a Dutch Translation, by Dr. J. G. Orrema. 
Translated into English by W. R. SANDBACR. Demy 
Svo. [/n December, 
The CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated into 
English with Preliminary Essays and Explanatory | 
Notes. By JAMées LeaGe, D.D.. LL.D. Volume LIL. | 
The SHE-KING; or, BOOK of ANCIENT CHINESE | 
POETRY. Crown 8vo. [E£arly in January. | 
: Now ready. 
JONAS FISHER. A Poem in Brown and 
White. Crown 8vo, pp. ix.-243, cloth, 6s, 
SKETCHES of ANGLO-JEWISH HISTORY. 
By JAMes PiccioTTo. Demy Svo, handsomely bound | 
in cloth, 430 pp, 12s. 
of SONGS, from the 
Sanskrit of the Gita Govinda of Jayadera. By Enwin 
AkNOLD, M.A.. F.R.G.S., University College, Oxford ; 
formerly Principal of Poona College, and Fellow of 
the University of Bombay. Crown Svo, pp. Xvi.- 
144, cloth, 5s. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 


Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, by 
R. K. Deva as. of the British Museum, and Professor 
of Chinese at King’s College. Crown Svo, pp. 11S, 
cloth, 5s. 

SKETCHES. sy Herverr A- 
GiLes, of H_B.M.’s China Consular Service.  8vo, 
pp. 204, cloth, !0s 6d. 

by GHorGe 
Henry Lewes. Demy Svo. pp. 552, cloth, 16s. 
First Series:—The FOUNDATIONS of a CRE 








From the BRITISH QUARTERLY Review.—“Inall the | Of Feeling and Motion—Appendix. 


higher qualities of a book of travel, and for the more 
valuable purposes which a book of travel should 
serve, we scarcely remember meeting with a more ex- | 
cellent work than this......for the combination of | 
literary skill, descriptive power, and solid and useful 
information, Mr. Latouche has not often been sur- | 


passed.” A 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Without far longer 
extracts than our space permits, justice could not be 
done to the easy grace of Mr. Latouche’s discussions 
of things in Portugal, nor an idea given of their range. 
«eA pleasanter book we have rarely met with, nor 
one which is more conspicuously the outcome of an 
acute and highly cultivated mind.” 

From the ACADEMY.—*“ Those whoread Mr. Latouche's 
Travels when they first appeared in the Yew Quarterly 
Magazine will be glad to possess them in a permanent 
form, and those who now make acquaintance with | 
them for the first time will derive an amount of plea- 
sure from their perusal which few books of similar 
character afford,” 

From the WORrLD.—*“ Only one opinion is possible as 
to the attractions of Mr. Latouche’s book. It is the 
Most enjoyable, the most natural, the freshest. and the 
cleverest volume of travels which we have had for 
many a long day.” 

From the SpECTATOR.—* Mr, Latouche’s Travels are 
delightfully written,,.... His book is as fair as it is plea- 
Sant, as full of information as it is sparkling with | 
humour.” | 

From the ATHEN BU M.—“ We advise readers to take 
to this book with the assurance that they will find a 
great deal of good material in it.” 

From the FigLp.—** We have read through the whole 
work with great pleasure, and can cordially recommend 
it to our readers,” ! 

Prom the SaTURDAY Review.—“ The distinctive 
feature of this book is its marked freshness and 
originality.” | 

From the TIMEs.—** An enterprising tourist desirous 
to venture upon comparative'y untrodden ground...... 
can hardly hope for a more genial and entertaining 
fellow-traveller than Mr. John Latouche.” 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick 
douse, Paternoster Row. 


Will be ready on Ist December, 1875, imperial 8vo, 
cloth boards, price 32s 6d. 
BY AUTHORITY. 
THE REVISED EDITION OF THE 
; STATUTES, | 
Vou. VIIL—7 Will. IV. & 1 Vict. to 5 & 6 Vict., A.D. 
1837 to 1342. 
Prepared under the direction of she Statute-Law 
Committee, and 
Published by the Authority of Her Majesty's 
Government. 
pZTRS and Srortiswoope, Her Majesty's Printers, 
* Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., and 


The KEYS of the CREEDS. 


The MARTYRDOM of MAN, 


CHRISTIANITY = and 


The HOMES of OTHER DAYS: 


SHAKESPEARE and _ the 


Ludgate Hill. 


The THIRD EDITION of Vol. L,12s, is now ready. 





The POSITIVE PHILOSOPITY of AUGUSTE 


COMTE. Freely Translated and Condensed by 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. Second Edition, In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, pp. 434 and 484, cloth, 25s. 
THEOLOGICO-POLITICAL TREATISE. 
By G. D. SNow. Crown 8vo, pp. 180, cloth, 4s 6d. | 
Second E:lition, ° 





crown 8yo, pp. viii.-204, cloth, 5s. 
* Real literary skill and art'st-like delieacy of execu- 


tion characterise this little volume throughout.”— 
Westminster Rervicir. 


HINTS for the EVIDENCES of SPIRITUAL- 


ISM. Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viii.-120, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 

By WiInwoop 
READE. Seeond Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 544, 
eloth, 7s 6d, 

BUDDHISM COM- 
PARED. By the late Rey. R. Spence Harpy, Hon, 
Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo, pp. 128, sewed, 6s. 


The CELT, the ROMAN, and the SAXON: a 


History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain down to 
the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 
Illustrated by the Ancient Remains brought to Light 
by Recent Research. By Thomas Wricut, Fsq., 
M.A., F'S.A., &e. Third Edition, carefully Revised 
with Advitions. Crown Svo, with nearly 300 En- 
gravings, pp. xiv.-562, cloth, I4s. 





a Ilistory of 
Domestic Manners and Sentiments during he Middle 
Ages. By THomas Wrigut, Esq., M A.. F.S.A. With 
IiJustrations. trom the Uluminations in Contempo- 
rary Manuscripts and other Sources, Drawn and 


Engraved by F. W. Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A. Medium 





EMBLEM- 
WRITERS: an Exposition of their Similarities of 
‘Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of 
the Emblem-Book Literature down to A.D. 1616, By 
HENRY GREEN, M.A. In 1 vol., pp. xvi.-572, pro- 
fusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 
8vo, £1 11s 6d; large imperial 8vo, £2 12s 6d. 








/The YOUNG MECHANIC: a Book for Boys. 


Containing Directions for the Use of all kinds of | 
Tools, and for the construction of Steam-Engines 
and Mechanical Models, including the Art of Turn- 
ing in Wood and Metal. By the Author of “The 
Lathe and its Uses,” &c. Imp, 16mo, pp. 350, and 70 
Engravings, cloth, 6s, 


D. IUNIL—IUVENALIS SATIRAE, with a 


literal English Prose Translation and Notes, By J. 
D. Lewis, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy | 
8vo, pp. viii.-514, cloth, 14s. | 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 | 





A Frisian Manv- | 


‘COUNTRY MAIDENS: 


The 


|MARCUS WARD'S NEW GIFT-BOOKS, 
! - — 
j Five-Shilling Gift-Books. 

By Popular Authors. With Coloured Frontispiece, 
| Illuminated Title-page, and numerous Llustrations, 
| Post 8vo, cloth extra. 


MISS HITCHCOCK’S WEDDING- 
DRESS. By the Author of “A Very Young 
Couple,” * Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,” &c. 


PERILOUS SEAS, and HOW ORIANA 
SAILED THEE. dy SW. SavuRn, RN., Author 


RALPH SOMERVILLE; or, a Mid- 
shipman’s Adventures in the Pacitle Ocean. By 
CHARLES H. Even, Author of “ The Twin Brothers 
of Elfvedale,” * Australia’s Heroes,” &c, 


MYRTLE and CYPRESS: a Tale of 


Chequered Life. By ANNETTE CALTHROP. 


Three-and-Sixpenny Gift-Books. 
With Six Full-page liustrations, Coloured Frontis- 
piece, and Illuminated Title-page, post 8vo, cloth extra, 


The SHIP of ICE: a Strange Story of 
the Polar Seas. By S. W. Sapver, R.N., Author 
of “ Marshal Vavasour,” &c. 
“Not only a strange story, but one full of exciting 
interest."—/’a/l Mall Gazette 


CHRONICLES of COSY-NOOK. By 
Mrs, 8, C. HALL. 
“Mrs. Hallin her best days never wrote a better 
story for the youngsters."—Morning Advertiser. 


a Story of 
the Present Day. By M. BRAMSTON. 
“As charming a tale of home life as we have often 
met.” —Standard. 


A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. By the 
Author of * Mrs. Je:ningham’s Journal,” &c. 
“A simple story of true love, told with much grace 
and naiveté.”"— Sunday Times. 


The GARLAND of the YEAR; or, 
the Months, their Poetry and Flowers, Giving 
an Account of exch Month, with carefully chosen 
Poetical Selections descriptive of the Seasons and 
their Flowers. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 2s 6d; or 
with gilt edges, 3s. 

London: MARCUS WARD and CO, 67 and 68 

Chandos Street, W_C, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Or THE 


Cambridge Tniversity 
The MISSING FRAGMENT of the 


Latin Transletion of the Fourth Book of Ezra, 
Discovered and Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, and a fac-simile of the MS., by Ropert 
L. Bensiy, M.A, Sub-Librarian of the University 
Library, and Reaver iu Hebrew, Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. Demy quarto, cloth, 10s, 


SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS of 
DEMOSTHENES. Part II Containing Pro 
Phormione, Contra Stephanam L II.; Nicostratum, 
Cononem, Calliclem. With Introductions and 
English “ommentary by Joun E. SAnpys, M.A, 
Foilow ana Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge ; 
and Supplementary Notes by F. A. PAL#®y, MLA., 
Editor of Eschylus, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


M. ANNAEI LUCANI PHARSALIAE, 
Liber Primus. Edited, with English Introduction 
and Notes, by W. E. Herr.anp, M.A., and C, E, 
HASsKINs, M.A., Fellows and Lecturers of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Cloth extra, feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 


The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Book 
II]. With English Notes by ALFRED PRETOR, M A., 
Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge ; 
Editor of Persius and Cicero ad Attieum, Book L, 
with Notes, for the use of Schools, Cloth, extra 


fcap. Svo, 2s. 
a 
The TWO NOBLE KINSMEN 
(SHAKESPEARE and FLETCHER). Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. W. W. 
SKEAT, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Cloth, extra feap, 8vo, 38 6d. 


The POINTED PRAYER-BOOK, being 
the Book of Common Prayer, with the Pealter or 
Psalms of David, Pointed as they are to be Sung 
or Said in Churches. Square 32mo, cloth, 6d. 


The CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH 
BIBLE of the Authorised English Version, with 
the Text Revised by a Collation of its Early and 
other Principal Editions, the Use of the Italic Type 
made uniform,the Marginal References remodelled, 
and a Critical Introduction pretixed, by the Rev. F. 
H. Scrivener, M.A,, LL.D., Editor of the Greek 
Testament, Codex Augiensis, &c., and one of the 
Kevisers of the Authorised Version. Crown 
quarto, cloth, 218. 

The STUDENT'S EDITION of the above, on writing- 


Press, 








paper, with one column of print and wide margin to 
each page for MS. notes. This edition will be found 
of great use to those who are engaged in the task of 


Biblical criticism. Two vols. crown quarto, cloth, 31s 6d, 


LECTIONARY BIBLE, with 
A rypha, divided into Sections japted eo 
nie and Tables of Lessons of 1871, Orown 
8vo, cloth, 68. 


CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S | __ GRIFFITH AND FARRAN'S NEW BOOK, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. ‘The THREE COMMANDERS; or, Active Service Afioat 


| in Modern Days. By W.H. G. KINGSTON. Illustrated by Frist 
16mo, price 6s; or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s 6d. . ou. Imperial 


ITALY REVISITED. Z ot, A. Gallenga (the, By the same Author, uniform in size and price, 
se ‘|The THREE LIEUTENANTS; or, Naval Life in the 


demy 8vo, 30s. om wie 

| neteenth Century. 

TIMES, Nov. 11, 1875.—“ Mr. Gallenga’s new volumes on Italy will be; ,, a ‘ wa = - 
welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and pre- | Written in Mr. Kingston's best style." —Guardian, 

sent condition of the country. He has written repeatedly on the subject before, The NORTH POLE, and HOW CHARLIE WILSON 


but it is a changed world in the Peninsula since he published his ‘Italy in 1848.’ 
What used to be scouted as the dreams of enthusiasts have been more than realised, DISCOVERED IT. By the Author of “ Realms of the Ice- -king,” &c. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s, 


and the forebodings of statesmen who were at once sanguine and foresighted have 
|The MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER; a Story | of the Great 
0 


been falsified, to their own astonishment, by the most unlooked-for results. Mr. 
Gallenga was an eye-witness of those events of 1848; subse uently he accompanied 

£ ’ Taiping Rebellion. By SamveE. MOSSMAN, Author ‘New Japan,” go. 
Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 4s 6d; gilt edges, 5s. 


the allied armies of liberation in the short and sharp campaign that was decided 

on the heights of Solferino. And now he relates his impressions on revisiting his 
native country, when she has been left for some years to herself, after being abso- | 
lutely relieved of foreign occupation......In noticing Mr. Gallenga’s most interesting | _ZIPPORAH, the JEWISH MAIDEN; a Tale of the Times 
volumes, we have been obliged to confine ourselves chiefly to topics of grave | of Herod the Great. By M. E. BREWSHER. Illustrations by P. Piolo. Post 
national importance, and we wish we could also have done justice to his impres- | 8vo, price 4s 6d; gilt edges, 5s. 


sions of the Italy he revisited, as seen in its lighter and social aspects. We can PAUL HOWARD’ S CAPTIVITY, and WHY he ESCAPED, 


only say we believe the chapters we have neglected will prove the most attractive : 
to the many English who are familiar with the country he describes so well, and By EMILIA MARRYAT Norris. Price 2s 6a plain; 3s 6d coloured, gilt edges, 


we recommend the people who think of wintering there to get the book and read | 

it for themselves.” SEVEN BIRTHDAYS; or, the Children of Fortune, 4 
| Fairy Chronicle by KATHLEEN KNOX, Author of “Fairy Gifts,” &¢, Price 

NOTICE.—Captain CREAGH'S NEW TRAVELS in HERZEGOVINA, SERVIA, | 3s Gd plain; 4s 6d coloured, gilt edges. 


BOSNIA, MONTENEGRO, DALMATIA, &c. . 
OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM |J°ACHIM'S SPECTACLES. A Legend of Florenthal. | By 


and ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, | price 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 


Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Montenegro, to the North | 
. age “A Scamper to Sebastopol.” 2| MAN'S BOOT (The), and other Fabulous Stories, in Words 


of Albania. By JAMES CREAGH, Author of 2 
vols. large post Svo, 25s. of One Syllable. By the Author of “ A Bit of Fun.” Illustrations by Harrison 





| Weir. Small 4to, price 3s 6d, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


CANTON and the BOGUE; the — a of EXTRAORDINARY NURSERY RHYMES; New, yet Old, 


an Eventful Six Months in China, By WAL re R WILLIAM Munpy. Orhwn 8¥0, | Translated from the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by one who was once s 
7s 6d. | Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4to, price 5s, gilt edges 


DICKENS’S LONDON; or, London. in the’ A JOURNEY to the CENTRE of the EARTH. From the 


‘ ‘. > es French of JULES VERNE. With 52 Page Lilustrations by Riou. New Editi 
§ arles ekens. By T. 4 MBE N, J y ” ition, 
Works of Charles Dickens. By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, see of Umer post 8vo, price 6s; or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


Pressure.” Crown 8vo, 6s. m4 
‘The startling story is told with a apenite air of reality, and the illustrations 


KATE RANDAL’S BARGAIN. By Mrs. enter thoroughly into the spirit of the text."—Daily Telegragh. 


E1Loart, Author of “ The Curate’s Discipline,” “Some of Our Girls,” * Meg,” eyes 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Coruer tL. Paul's Churchyard. 


&e. 3 vols., 31s 6d. |< 
| 
| 


GOLD-DUST: a Story. 3 vols., 31s 6d. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
sn po published, with 272 Engravings on Wood and a Frontispiece in Colours, 
ROBA D'ITALIA: or, Italian Lights and) 


medium 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 
T wT r > 
Shadows. A Record of Travel. By CHARLES W. HECKETHORN, 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. T i E U N I \ E R S E; 
OR, THE INFINITELY ss AND THE INFINITELY LITTLE. 
HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma M. : By F. A. POUCHKT, M.D. 
PEARSON, Author of “ One Love in a Life.” 3 vols., 31s 6d, | “Wecan honestly commend a work, which is as admirably as it is copiously 
| illustrated.”-—7imes, 
| “It would be difficult to hit upon a more attractive volume.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
LADY LOUISE. By Kathleen Isabelle “We have no doubt that it will flad what it deserves, popularity among English 
CLARGES. 3 yols,, 31s 6d. readers.”—Saturday Review. 
London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


SQUIRE HARRINGTON’S SECRET. By | Just published, with “Maps and 536 Engravings on Wood from ¢ Driginal Sketches by 


GEORGE W. GARRETT. 2 vols., 21s, WELLS CHAMPNEY. Large 8vo, cloth extra, 31s 6d. 


A NAME’S WORTH. By Mrs. M. Allen. THE SOUTHERN STATES OF AMERICA-. 
AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF AN EXTENSIVE TOUR 1! OBSERVATION 
DURING TUE YEARS 1873-74 THROUGH WHAT WERE FORMERLY THE 
SLAVE STATES OF THE AMERICAN UNION. 
By EDWARD KING. 














2 vols., 21s. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





| 
| 
| 


SERS SRE Pepe FE ss ‘An illustrated volume of travels of very unusual excellence,,.... Mr. King's 
THE CHAN Dd S$ LIBRARY.—NEW EDITION. | skete hes are quite the revelation of a new wor ‘1d."—Graphie. 
- “Grave and gay are mingled throughout the volume with admirable skill...... But 


| it is idle to attempt even to give an idea of the contents of this book, with its eight 
| hundred closely-printed pages, and its striking illustrations, nearly as numerous. 


PEPY’S DIA RY & CORRESPONDENCE, | If you want facts, political or commercial, or bright sketches of social life, or 


| graphic descriptions of nature in the Southern States, you cannot do better than go 


In crown 8yo, price 3s 6d, cloth | gilt; post free, 3s 10d, 


With Seven Steel Px traits, Arranged as a Frontispiece, Memoir, | to Messrs. King and Champney for them.”—Spectator. 
Introductory Preface, and Full Index. | 
| London: BLACKIE and SO st IN, P aterne roster Buildings. 











This reprint of ‘ Pepy's Diary’ is made from the original edition of 1824, is in | 
a single volume, and numbers above 800 pages; the type is clear, and there is a 
copious index. For those who have not read ‘ Pepy’s,’ but who may now pomnenn | 'M U D : E’ S Ss E L E C T - | B R A R Y. 
him at a very small cost, we can imagine no greater treat than reading this book.” 
—Athenxum. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. CHRIST MAS PRESENTS. 


Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 


Now ready, postage free on application. 


F O O D A N D D I E T E Bg | C S A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of NEW and 


: 10 KS. in tal Bindings. adapted for D m Tables and 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. Se ee ee ee Oe “big ee at wee 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 


Le ; : 5 Assortment of ks, bound on the Premises by the best binders, is 
-hys 4 0,2 vecturer on Phy ry at. Guy's Hosnits \ssortment of Books, 3 p . 

Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. r the convenience of Purchasers in the Show Cases at the entrance t 
the Great Hall of the Library. 





“A standard work of reference.”"—Lancee 
“ May not only be studied carefully for the sake of the valuable informatic m it 
contains, but may serve to pass an idle hour pleasantly as well as protitably."— 
Pharmaceutical Journal, —— ~ es 
‘A work with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar, — COMPLETE : EDITIONS « of JOUN STU ART “MIL L S DISS! may ATIONS. 
Chemical Ners, 2 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, price £2 7.s cloth. 2 
——__—__—— ISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, Political, Philoso- 
J.and A, CHURCITILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 1) phieal, and Historical. By JoHN STUART MILL. 
See . ae a = | London: L INGMANS and Co, 

rive 7d, snansinnicatiataadialat 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for DECEMBER. | 


ode Fs ee 
PROFESSOR BAINS PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
New Edition, now ready, in 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 











Story of the Daleymples, By W. | The Storage of Explosives. TH EMOTIONS and the WILL. By A. Bars, LL.D» 
Chambers. The Kettle-Drum. Professor « gic in the University of Aberdeen. The Third Edition 

Wonders in C ary »d Work. About Iceland. thoroughly Revised, aad in great part Rewritten. 

For Life or Death. ; | The Westminster Aquarium. | Yorks by eOr 7 Author :— 

caer cae ee ——— ; The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Biition, 8vo, 15s. 
slencairn; a ramatic Story in lree sridging over Great ntervals f . TOTTUED * s 6d: 
Acts. By Ww c hambe rs. “tg wh i OG DE DU CTIVE and IN ded TIVE : — Deductive, 45 6d; 

-_ Royal Bengal T q Adventure at Macao. . OS. 

secant Hist ry of she Fienieis Selasiiio Toe Vanities of Nations. ENT 1X > SCIENCE. nriea 10s & 

ta ad of Ir mm. Pha Wanth: Salavde andl Ante: ME AL 1 MORAL SCIENCE, price 19s 6d. 


; Iwo Poetical Pieces, Or, PsY¢ HOLO iY and HISTORY of PHLLOSOPHY, 6s 6.1. 
By Captain Mayne Reid. Chaps. 57-44, EUICs and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 6d. 
on and Edinburgh. | London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S,, &e. 


A Series of Handy Volumes by Eminent Writers, 


Post 8vo, cloth, each 3s 6d. 





NOW READY. 


Iron and Steel.—W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 

Copper.-—J- A. PHILLIPS, F.C.S., F.G.S. (Mem. Inst. C.E.), 

Brass-Founding, Tin Plate and Zinc-Working.—WALTER 
GRAHAM. i 


Pottery.—L. ARNOUX (Art Director of Minton’s Manufactory). 

Glass and Silicates.—Prof. BARFF, M.A., F.C.S. (Kensington Catho- 
lic University). 

Furniture and Woodwork.—J. W. POLLEN, M.A. (S. Kensington 


Museum). 


Hosiery and Lace.—The late W. FELKIN (Nottingham). 
Carpets.—CHIRIST¢ JPHER DRESSER, Ph.D. 
Dyeing and Bleaching.—T. SIMS (Mayfield Print Works). 


PREPARING. 


Mines and Mining.—Professor W. WARINGTON SMYTH, F.R.S., 
F.G:S. (School of Mines). 

Coal.—A. GALLETLEY (Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art). 

Collieries.—Professor W. WARINGTON SMYTH, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
(School of Mines). 

Quarries and Building Stones.—Professor HULL, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
(Director of Geological Survey of Ireland). 

Gunpowder and Explosives.—W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.C.S., 
FRAS. (/n February. 








Guns, Nails, Pins and Needles, Nuts and Bolts, Electro- 
plate, Saddlery, Wood Screws.—The Birmingham Trades.—The late 
W.C. AITKEN (Birmingham). 

Pens—Papier Mache.—G. LINDSEY (Birmingham). 

Cutlery.—F. CALLIS (Sheffield). 





Acids, Alkalies, Soap and Bleaching-Powders, &c.—Prof. 
CHURCH, M.A., F.C.S. (Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester). 

Oils and Candles.—\W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 

Gas and Gas-works.—R. H. PATTERSON, F.S.S. (late Metropol. 


Gas Referee). {/a February. 


| 


Woollens and Worsted.—Prof. ARCHER, F.R.S.E. (Director of 


Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art). 
Flax and Linen.—W. T. CHARLEY, M.P. 
Cotton.—ISAAC WATTS (See. Cotton Supply Association). 
Silk.—B. F. COBB (See. Silk Supply Association). [in February. 


Paper.—Prof. ARCHER, F.R.S.E. (Director of Edinburgh Museum of 
Science and Art. 

Printing and Bookbinding.—JOSEPH HATTON. 

Engraving —SAMUEL DAVENPORT (Society of Arts). 

Photography.—P. LE NEVE FOSTER (Society of Arts). 

Toys.—G. C. T. BARTLEY (South Kensington Museum). 


India-rubber & Gutta-percha.—J. COLLINS, F.B.S. (Edinburgh). 
Fibres and Cordage.—P. L. SIMMONS, F.L.S. 

Leather and Hides.—J. COLLINS, F.B.S. (Edinburgh). 
Tobacco.—JOHN DUNNING. [in February. 





Railways and Tramways.—D. K. CLARKE (Mem. Inst. C.E.). 

Telegraphs.—ROBERT SABINE, CE. 

Agricultural Machinery.—Prof. WRIGIITSON (Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester) 


Shipbuilding.—Capt. BEDFORD PIM, R.N., MP. 


} 
! 


Jewellery.—G. WALLIS (Keeper of Art Collections, South Kensington | 
useum), 


Gold-Working.—Rev. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 
Watches & Clocks.—I’. J. BRITTEN (British Iorological Institute). 


| 


Musical Instruments.—E. IF. RIMBAULT, LL.D. (Musical | 
Examiner, C llege of Preceptors). 





Salt, Preserved Provisions, and Bread.—J. J. MANLEY, M.A. 
Sugar-Re fining.—C. HAUGHTON GILL (late Assist.-Exam. Univ. 


Butter and Cheese.—MORG AN EVANS (late Editor of Milk Journa/). 
Brewing and Distilling.—'l’. POOLEY, B.Sc., F.C.S. 








Industrial Statistics. —G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. 


:; EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS, 


“One can never help enjoying ‘Temple Bar,’ "—Guardian. 
Now ready, at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 


DECEMBER, 1875. 


CONTENTS. 
1. VirroriA CONTARINI. Chaps. 1 and 2. 
2. A NEGLECTED HUMOURIST. 
4. Tue Prepecessor OF BERANGER, 
4. Tuk JoHN HARRIs. 
5. SPANISH Herps AND HERBALISTS, 
6. How He was Curep, 
7. CORNEILLE. 
& KARL HOLZMANN. 


Her Dearest For. By Mrs. Alexander, Authoress of “The 
Wooing O't,” “ Ralph Wiltou’s Weird,” &c. (Continued. 
*,* Covers for binding “TEMPLE BAR™ may be obtained at every Bookseller's, 
price One Shilling each. 





Dr. DORAN'S NEW WORK. 


‘*MANN” and MANNERS at the COURT 


of FLORENCE, 1740-1786. Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann to 
Horace Walpole. By Dr. DORAN, F.S.A. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 


The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE: 


From the French of Henrt HAVARD. Translated by ANNIE Woop. In 8yo, 
price 14s, with [lustrations, 
“M. Havard has been unusually fortunate in discovering a region which appears 
to have slipped out of ordinary human reckoning as entirely as though it were 
another quarter of the globe."—Saturday Review. 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS, 
including Fielding, Gray the Poet, Horace Walpole, William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, Lord Bute, Lord North, Horne Tooke, Lord Lyttelton, Earl Temple, 
Admiral Lord Howe. &c. By JouN HENEAGE Jesse, Author of “ Memoirs of 
the Reign of George ILL,” “ Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &c. In 2 


vols. 8yo, 28s. 
TERESINA in AMERICA. 


YELVERTON, Lady AVONMORE, Author of * Teresina Peregrina.” 
crown 8vo, 21s. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An entirely 


New Edition, printed in large, clear type, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo, to be known as 
“The BURLINGTON EDITION.” 10s 6d. 


The BENTLEY BALLADS. New Edition, in 


crown Svo, Roxburghe binding, 6s. 


By Therese 


In 2 vols. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


LEAH: a WOMAN of FASHION. Second 


Edition. By Mrs. Epwarpes, Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?” &. In 5 
vols. crown 8vo. 

“*Leah’ is the best, the cleverest, and the strongest novel we have as yet 
had in the autumnal season, as it is certainly Mrs. Edwardes’ masterpiece.”— 
The World. 

“Mrs. Edwardes’ last novel is the strongest and most complete which she has 
yet produced.”"—Saturday Review. 


A SECRET of the SEA. By T. W. Speight. 


Author of “In the Dead of Night,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


PRETTY MISS BELLEW. In 3 vols. crown 


8vo. 


The SECOND WIFE. 


Translated from the German by ANNIE Woop. 

“* The Second Wife * 

“In *The Second Wife’ we have a German tale of tragic power. Some of 

the scenes are described with marvellous vigour, and the situation is at times 
appalling.”—John Bul’, 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus Clarke. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“From the first chapter to the last Mr. Marcus Clark 


By E. Marlitt. 
In 3 


is decidedly a clever novel.”"—Sa/urday Revie, 


vols, crown S8vo. 


paints with a realism 





which makes it impossible not to see vividly the seenes he de cribes Spectator, 
“ This novel is exceedingly powerful and clever.”"—The World 
“ There is an immensity of power in this most extraordinary book."— Vanity Fudr 
“ Both patios and power are present in this book in no small measure, and we 
| recommend all readers to make acquaintance with it without delay.’—Graphie, 


Third 


cof Lever and Carleton 


The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. 


edition. 3 vo's. crown 8vo. 

“ This writer gives the promise of filling the vacant pla 
British Quarterly Review. 

“A new subject treated with great freshness.”"—<A; 


clater 


« These pictures of Irish life are very vivid. Las passages of striking beauty” — 
Echo. 
» Extremely singular, and quite unlike any other tale.’ — Mo, 1 Post 


Miss DRURY'S NEW NOVEL. 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS. By Anna Hi. 


Dury, Author of “A Story of a Shower,” 
vols, crown &vo. 


Bu 
Me 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her 
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STANDARD WORKS FOR GENERAL READERS, 








The FROSTY CAUCASUS; an Account of a Walk through Part of the 
eg and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer of 1874. By F.C. Grove. With Illustrations Engraved on Wood, and a Map, Crown 
8vo, 15s, 


LECTURES DELIVERED in AMERICA in 1874. By CHARLEs Kuinestzy, 


F.L.S., F.G.S., late Rector of Eversley. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


Dr. GEORGE HARTWIG’S POPULAR WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY, 


Latest Editions, thoroughly revised and copiously illustrated :— 


The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The TROPICAL WORLD, 10s 6d. The POLAR WORLD, 10s 6d. 
The SUBTERRANEAN WORLD, 10s 6d. The AERIAL WORLD, 21s. 


The Rey. J. G. WOOD'S POPULAR WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY, 


Latest Editions, thoroughly revised and copiously illustrated :— 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS, 8vo, 14s. 


INSECTS at HOME, 21s. OUT-of-DOORS, 7s 6d. 
INSECTS ABROAD, 21s. BIBLE ANIMALS, 21s. 


STRANGE DWELLINGS, abridged from “ Homes Without Hands,” 7s 6d. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and 


other Details, By Cuarzes L. Eastiake, Architect. With about 90 Illustrations, Square crown 8vo, 14s. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S WORKS on SACRED and LEGENDARY ART :— 
LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. With 19| LEGENDS of the MADONNA. With 27 Etchings and 165 


Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 31s 6d. Woodeuts. 1 vol. square crown Svo, 21s, 
—e ese ™ * The HISTORY of OUR LORD, his Types and Precursors, 
LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. With 11 Etchings Completed by Lady Eastirake. With 31 Etchings and 281 Wood- 


and 88 Woodcuts, 1 vol. square crown 8vo, 21s, cuts. 2 vols. square crown 8yo, 42s, 


x m4 hl yo . T ) * ™ é % — _ 
The LIFE and EPISTLES of PAUL. By the Rey. W. J. Conybeare, 
M.A., and the Very Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester :— 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, ke. 2 vols, 4to, 42s. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 9s. 


NOVELS and TALES. By the Right Hon. Bensamry Disraesi, M.P. 
Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Volumes, crown Svo, price £3. 
LOTHAIR, 6s. | HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 6s. 
CONINGSBY, 6s. CONTARINI FLEMING, &c., 6s. 
SYBIL, 6s. ALROY, IXION, &c., 6s. 
TANCRED, 6s. The YOUNG DUKE, &ce., 6s. 
VENETIA, 6s. VIVIAN GREY, 6s. 


The MODERN NOVELIST'S LIBRARY. Each Work, in crown 8vo, complete 


in a Single Volume :— 





WHYTE-MELVILLE’S GLADIATORS, 2s. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S GENERAL BOUNCE, 2s. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S GOOD for NOTHING, 2s. TROLLOPE’S WARDEN, Is 6d. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S HOLMBY HOUSE, 2s. TROLLOPE’S BARCHESTER TOWERS, 2s. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S INTERPRETER, 2s. MADEMOISELLE MORI, 2s. 

WHYTE-MELVILLE’S KATE COVENTRY, 2s. ATHERSTONE PRIORY, 2s. 

WHYTE-MELVILLE’S QUEEN’S MARIES, 2s. BRAMLEY-MORPE’S SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS, 2s. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S DIGBY GRAND, 2s. | The BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY, 2s. 
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: Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of 
JAMES IL 

STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, £2 8s. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. | LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 
’ 
Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS: — 

CHEAP EDITION, Authorised and Complete, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s Gd, sewed ; 4s 6d, cloth. 

‘ STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 2 ts. 
. PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. | LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 





Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With 90 Woodcut Illus- 


trations from the Antique. Feap. 4to, 21s; imperial 16mo, 10s 6d. 






Lord MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. Library Edition. Edited by his 


Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 8 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, £5 5s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEFEAT 
of the SPANISH ARMADA. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8yo, £3 12s. | LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols. demy &vo, £8 18s, 
The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. A. 


Froupe, M.A. 3 vols. 8yo, £2 8s. 






SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By J. A. Froupre, M.A, 


CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. | LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since the ACCESSION of 


GEORGE UL. 1760-1870. By Sir Tuomas Erskine May, K.C.B. Fifth Edition, 3 vols. crown &vo, 18s. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. By the Very Rey. C. 


MeERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. 8 vols. crown 8yo, £2 8s. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the FOUNDATION of the CITY to 


the FALL of AUGUSTULUS. By tho Very Rev. C. Merivare, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo, Maps, 7s 6d, 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING GEORGE the FOURTH and KING 


WILLIAM the FOURTH. By the late C. C. F. Grevitix, Esq. Edited by Henry Reeve, Esq. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


ISAAC CASAUBON, 1559-1614. By Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln 


College, Oxford. 8vo, 18s. 


A TREATISE of HUMAN NATURE. By Davin Hume. Edited, with Notes, 


&e., by T. H. Green, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. Coll., and T. H. Grose, Fellow and Tutor, Queen’s Coll., Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


ESSAYS, MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY. By Davin Hume. With 


Notes, &c., by the same Editors. 2 vols, 8vo, 28s. 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to Comte. By GrorGE 


Henry Lewes. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne. By 


W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 


By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By ALExanpeR Baty, LL.D., Professor of 


Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, Revised and in part Rewritten. 8vo, 15s. 


ON the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in MATTERS of OPINION. By the 


late Sir George Cornewa.t Lewis, Bart. New Edition, vo. [Za December. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and 


SCOTLAND. By Henry Thomas Buckie. 38 vols. crown Syo, 24s. 


The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION of 


MAN; Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir J. Lusnock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. Third Edition, Woodeuts. 8vo, 18s. 
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W. M. THACKERAY'S DRAWINGS. 
Nearly ready, royal 4to, 21s. 
THE ORPHAN OF PIMLICO; 
AND OTHER SKETCHES, FRAGMENTS, AND DRAWINGS. 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
With a Preface and Editorial Notes by Miss THACKERAY. 





ROBERT BROWNING'S NEW POEM. 


THE INN ALBUM. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
Feap. 8vo, 7s. 








A LIFE OF THE EARL OF MAYO, 
FOURTH VICEROY OF INDIA. 
WITH A NARRATIVE OF HIS INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
By W. W. HUNTER, B.A., LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the Govern- 
ment of India ; Author of “Annals of Rural Bengal,” “ Orissa.” 
2 vols. demy Svo, 24s. 

** A careful and well-written biography. Dr. Hunter has done ample justice to 
the task he has undertaken. Though his literary reputation is already well estab- 
lished, it will be considerably enhanced by his most artistic and graphic 
portraiture of the late Lord Mayo.”’—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 22. 

“ Essentially a work of authority. It needed but the pen of the able writer of 
the ‘ Annals of Rural Bengal’ to produce a standard biography of one of the most 
remarkable of the long line of our Indian administrators."—Daily News, Nov. 20. 





GOD and the BIBLE: a Review of Objections to 


‘* Literature and Dogma.” By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Reprinted from the Contem- 
porary Review. Entirely Revised, with a Preface. Crown 8vo, 9s. [Meady. 


The LATE MATTHEW JAMES HIGGINS. 


ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By “Jacon 
Omnium.” With a Memoir by Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Two Portraits, crown 8yvo, 9s. (Ready. 


JACK AFLOAT and ASHORE. By Ricuarp 
RowéE, Author of “* Episodes of an Obscure Life," ‘ Toiling and Moiling,” &c. 
Crown 8v0, 6s. [Ready. 


EAST and WEST LONDON. By the Rey. 


Harry JONES, M.A., Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, some time Incumbent 
of St. Luke's, Soho. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 
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POETS and NOVELISTS: a Series of Literary 
Studies. Including Gritical and Biographical Articles on Thackeray, the 
Brontés, Fielding, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mrs. Barrett Browning, &e. 
By GEORGE BARNETT SMiTH. Crown 8yo, 9s. [Just published. 


SCIENCE BYWAYS. By Ricnarp A. Proctor, 


B.A., Author of “The Borderland of Science,” &c. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [Just published. 


LORENZO de’ MEDICI, the MAGNIFICENT. 


By ALFRED yon REUMONT. Translated from the German by ROBERT HARRISON, 
2 vols. demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


MEMOIRS of CAMILLE DESMOULINS. Trans- 


lated from the French. With a Steel Portrait. [Nearly ready. 


ETRUSCAN BOLOGNA. By Captain R. F. 


BurToON. With numerous Illustrations. (Jn the press. 


HUMAN NATURE: a Mosaic. Consisting of Say- 
ings, Maxims, Opinions, and Reflections upon Human Life. Selected and 
Arranged by D, W. MITCHELL, Author of “Ten Years in the United States.” 

(Jn the press. 








With upwards of 400 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 30s, 


SURGERY : its Principles and Practice. By 


Timotuy Hotmes, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. George's Hospital. [Just published. 


ELEMENTS of HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By 


Dr. L. HERMANN, Professor of Physiology in the University of Ziirich. Trans- 
lated from the Fifth German Edit:on, with the Autbor’s permission, by ARTHUR 
GAamGEE, M.D., F.R.S., Brackenbury Professor of Physiology and Histology in 
the Owens College, Manchester, and Examiner in Physiology in the University 
of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, l6s (Just published. 
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The ANATOMY of the LYMPHATIC SYSTEM. 
By E. KEIN, M.D., F.R.S., Assistant-Professor at the Laboratory of the Brown 
Institution, London: Lecturer on General Histology at the Medical School of 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Part I. The SEROUS MEMBRANES. With 10 Double-Page Illustrations, 
8yo, 10s 6d. 
PartII. The LUNG. With Illustrations, 10s 6d. 
*,* These researches are published with the sanction and approval of the Medi- 
cal Officer of the Privy Counc']. The Government Grant Committee of the Royal 
Society have furnished means for the execution of the P!a‘es. 


ESSAYS and PAPERS on some FALLACIES 
of STATISTIOS concerning LIFE and DEATH, and HEALTH and DISEASE 
with Suggestions towards an improved System of Registration. By HENRY 
W. Rumsey, M.D., F.R.S., Author of ‘Essays on State Medicine,” * Sanitary 
Legislation,’ &c. Demy Syo, 12s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
SHERBORNE; or, the House at the Four Ways, By 
EpwArp H. DerinG, Author of “ Letheuillier,” “ Grey's Court,” &c. 3 yols, 
HELEN BLANTYRE. By A. E. A. Marr. 2 vols, 
SOJOURNERS TOGETHER. By F. Franxrorr Moorg, 


Author of * Flying from a Shadow,” &c. 


ONWARDS! BUT WHITHER? A Life Study. By AB 
N. Bewicke, Author of “Lonely Carlotta,” “The Last of the Jerninghams,” 
&e. 2 vols. 

BEN MILNER’S WOOING. By Hote Ler. 

A WINTER STORY. By the Author of * The Rose-Garden” 


The GWILLIANS. 2 vols. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
iw and GOD. By W. Pace-Rozerrs, M.A., Vicar of Eye, 


Suffolk. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ Discourses that contain a great deal of sound philosophy.”"—FEJinburgh Review, 
“ These ae are among the best we have read for many years; simple, 
vigorous, spiritual.”"—Spectator. 
* Thoughtful, clear, practical."—London Quarterly Review. 
“ Much power of thought."—Ziterary Churchman, 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in Political and Social 
Criticism. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, Second Edition, entirely Revised. Crown 
8vo. Uniform with “ Literature and Dogma.” 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an Essay on 
Puritanism and the Church of England. By Matriinw ARNOLD, Third Edition, 
Revised. Crown Svo, 4s 6d. 


The LIFE of GOETHE. By Grorcr Prey Lewes. Third 


Edition. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 16s, 


A DIGEST of MOOHUMMUDAN LAW, on the Subjects to 
which it is usually applied by British Courts of Justice in India. Compiled 
and Translated from Authorities in the Original Arabic. With an Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes. Part I. Tae Doctrines of the Hanifeea Code of Suris- 
prudence. By New. B. E. BAILLIE, MRA.S. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 32s, 


POPULAR MEDICAL WORKS. 


CHAMBERS on DIET. 
Second Edition, nearly ready, crown S8vo, 10s 6d, 


MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and DISEASE. By 
THomAS King CuHambBers, M.D., Hon. Phys. to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine at St. Mary's Hospital ; Cons. Phys, to St, 
Mary's and Lock Hospitals. 


The MAINTENANCE of HEALTH. A Medical Work for 


Lay Readers. By J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D., M.R.C.P., Junior Physician to 
the West London Hospital. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE ; containing a Familiar Description 
of Diseases, their Nature, Causes, and Symptoms, the most approved Methods 
of Treatment, the Properties and Uses of Remedies, &c.. and Rules for the 
Management of the Sick Room. Expressly adapted for Family Use. By Jonn 
GARDNER, M.D. Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER SISTERS, 


In Seven Monthly Volumes, containing all the Illustrations that appear in the 
Library Editions. Now ready, price 5s. 
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MISS THACKERAY’'S WORKS. 


A New and Uniform Edition of Miss THACKERAY's Works in Monthly Volumes, 
each volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page, drawn by Arthur Hughes, 
and engraved by J. Cooper, large crown 8yo 6s. Now ready, price 6s. 


THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. 


RE-ISSUE OF THACKERAY'S WORKS, WITH ALL THE ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 


In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 6s 6d, boards. Now ready. 


THE IRISH SKETCH - BOOK, 


CORNHILL TO CAIRO. 


With Illustrations by the Author. In One Volume. 





On the 29th November, One Shilling, No. 192.—THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER. 


With Illustrations by George pU MAuRIER and A. Hopkins. 


CONTENTS. 
THe ATONEMENT OF LEAM DuNpDAS. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 17.—What 
Must Come. 18,.—Reckoning with Leam. 19.—At Steel's Corner. 20.—In her 


Mother's Place. 

DANTE IN EXILE. 

JACQUES GIRARD'S NEWSPAPERS; OR, THE TRIALS OF A FRENCH JOURNALIST 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

THe HAND OF ETHELBERTA. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 27.—Tho Royal 
Academy—The Haretield Estate. 28.—Ethelberts’s Drawing-room. 29.—Bel- 
maiue’s—Cripplegate Church. 3v,—Ethelberta’s—Mr. Chickerel's Room. 
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